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S you know, I have recently come back from a trip of 
inspection of camps and training stations and war 
factories. The main thing that I observed on this 

trip is not exactly news. It is the plain fact that the Amer- 
ican people are united as never before in their determination 
to do a job and to do it well. 

This whole nation of 130,000,000 free men and women 
and children is becoming one great fighting force. Some of 
us are soldiers or sailors, some of us are civilians. 

Some of us are fighting the war in airplanes five miles 
above the continent of Europe or the islands of the Pacific, 
and some of us are fighting it in mines deep down in the 
earth of Pennsylvania or Montana. A few of us are decorated 
with medals for heroic achievement, but all of us can have 
that deep and permanent inner satisfaction that comes from 
doing the best we know how—each of us playing an honor- 
able part in the great struggle to save our democratic civil- 
ization. 

Whatever our individual circumstances or opportunities, 
all in it, and our spirit is good; and we Americans 
and our allies are going to win—and.do not let any one 
tell you anything different. 
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Saw “UNBEATABLE Spirit” 














That is the main thing that I saw on my trip around the 
country—unbeatable spirit. If the leaders of Germany and 

Japan could have come along with me and had seen what 

‘ I saw, they would agree with my conclusions. Unfortunately, 
they were unable to make the trip with me. That is one 

why we are carrying our war effort overseas—to 





























reason 
them. 

With every passing week the war increases in scope and in- 
tensity. That is true Europe, in Africa, in Asia, and on 
all the seas. 

‘The strength of the United Nations is on the up grade 
in this war. The Axis leaders, on the other hand, know by 
now that they have already reached their full strength, and 


















































Manpower and the Second Front 


NECESSITY FOR LOWERING MINIMUM AGE LIMITS 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered over radio, October 12, 1942 


that their steadily mounting losses in men and material 
cannot be fully replaced. Germany and Japan are already 
realizing what the inevitable result will be when the total 
strength of the United Nations hits them—at additional 
places on the earth’s surface. 

One of the principal weapons of our enemies in the past 
has been their use of what is called “the war of nerves.” 
They have spread falsehood and terror; they have started 
fifth columns everywhere; they have duped the innocent; 
they have fomented suspicion and hate between neighbors; 
they have aided and abetted those people in other nations— 
even Our own—whose words and deeds are advertised from 
Berlin and Tokyo as proof of disunity. 


“COMMON SENSE PREVAILING” 


The greatest defense against all such propaganda is the 
common sense of the common people—and that defense 
is prevailing. 

The “war of nerves” against the United Nations is now 
turning into a boomerang. For the first time, the Nazi 
propaganda machine is on the defensive. They begin to 
apologize to their own people for the repulse of their vast 
forces at Stalingrad, and for the enormous casualties they 
are suffering. They are compelled to beg their overworked 
people to rally their weakened production. ‘They even 
publicly admit, for the first time, that Germany can be 
fed only at the cost of stealing food from the rest of Europe. 

They are proclaiming that a second front is impossible; 
but, at the same time, they are desperately rushing troops 
in all directions, and stringing barbed wire all the way 
from the coast of Finland and Norway to the islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile, they are driven to increase the fury of their 
atrocities. 

The United Nations have decided to establish the identity 
of those Nazi leaders who are responsible for the innumer- 
able acts of savagery. As each of these criminal deeds 
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committed, it is being carefully investigated; and the evi- 
dence is being relentlessly piled up for the future purposes 
of justice. 

We have made it entirely clear that the United Nations 
seek no mass reprisals against the populations of Germany or 
Italy or Japan. But the ringleaders and their brutal hench- 
men must be named, and apprehended, and tried in accord- 
ance with the judicial processes of criminal law. 


Says Tour Was To FEEL PULSE 


There are now millions of Americans in Army camps, in 
naval stations, in factories and in shipyards. 

Who are these millions upon whom the life of our 
country depends? What are they thinking? What are their 
doubts and what are their hopes? And how is the work 
progressing ? 

The Commander-in-Chief cannot learn all of the answers 
to these questions in Washington. That is why I made 
the trip I did. 

It is very easy to say, as some have said, that when the 
President travels through the country he should go with a 
blare of trumpets, with crowds on the sidewalks, with bat- 
teries of reporters and photographers—talking and posing 
with all the politicians of the land. 

But having had some experience in this war and in the 
last war, I can tell you very simply that the kind of trip I 
took permitted me to concentrated on the work I had to do 
without expending time, meeting all the demands of pub- 
licity. And, I might add, it was a particular pleasure to 
make a tour of the country without having to give a single 
thought to politics. 

I expect to make other trips for similar purposes, and I 
shall make them in the same way. 

In the last war, I had seen great factories; but until I 
saw some of the new present-day plants, I had not thoroughly 
visualized our American war effort. Of course, I saw only 
a small portion of all our plants, but that portion was 
a good cross-section and it was deeply impressive. 

The United States has been at war for only ten months, 
and is engaged in the enormous task of multiplying its 
armed forces many times. We are by no means at full 
production level yet. But I could not help asking myself 
on the trip, where would we be today if the Government 
of the United States had not begun to build many of its 
factories for this huge increase more than two years ago— 
more than a year before war was forced upon us at Pearl 


Harbor. 


WINNING SHIPPING BATTLE 


We have also had to face the problem of shipping. Ships 
in every part of the world continue to be sunk by enemy 
action. But the total tonnage of ships coming out of Amer- 
ican, Canadian and British shipyards, day by day, has in- 
creased so fast that we are getting ahead of our enemies 
in the bitter battle of transportation. 

In expanding our shipping, we have had to enlist many 
thousands of men for our merchant marine. These men are 
serving magnificently. They are risking their lives every 
hour so that guns and tanks and planes and ammunition and 
food may be carried to the heroic defenders of Stalingrad 
and to all the United Nations’ forces all over the world. 

A few days ago I awarded the first maritime Distinguished 
Service Medal to a young man—Edward F. Cheney of 
Yeadon, Pa.—who had shown great gallantry in rescuing 
his comrades from the oily waters of the sea after their ship 
had been torpedoed. There will be many more such acts 
of bravery. 


In one sense my recent trip was a hurried one, out through 
the Middle West, to the Northwest, down the length of the 
Pacific Coast and back through the Southwest and the South. 
In another sense, however, it was a leisurely trip, because I 
had the opportunity to talk to the people who are actually 
doing the work—management and labor alike—on their own 
home grounds. It gave me a fine chance to do some think- 
ing about the major problems of our war effort on the basis 
of first things first. 


IMPRESSED BY WORKING WOMEN 


As I told the three press association representatives who 
accompanied me, I was impressed by the large proportion 
of women employed, doing skilled manual work running 
machines. As time goes on, and many more of our men enter 
the armed forces, this proportion will increase. Within less 
than a year from now, there will probably be as many- 
women as men working in our war production plants. 

I had some enlightening experiences relating to the old 
saying of us men that curiosity—inquisitiveness—is stronger 
among women. I noticed that, frequently, when we drove 
unannounced down the middle of a great plant full of work- 
ers and machines, the first people to look up from their 
work were the men——and not the women. It was chiefly the 
men who were arguing as to whether that fellow in the 
straw hat was really the President or not. 

Having seen the quality of the work and of the workers 
on our production lines—and coupling these first-hand ob- 
servations with the reports of actual performance of our 
weapons on the fighting fronts—I can say to you that we 
are getting ahead of our enemies in the battle of production. 


Voices TRIBUTE TO CONGRESS 


Of great importance to our future production was the 
effective and rapid manner in which the Congress met the 
serious problem of the rising cost of living. It was a splendid 
example of the operation of democratic processes in wartime. 

The machinery to carry out this act of the Congress was 
put into effect within twelve hours after the bill was signed. 
The legislation will help the cost-of-living problems of every 
worker in every factory and on every farm in the land. 

In order to keep stepping-up our production, we have 
had to add millions of workers to the total labor force of 
the nation. And as new factories come into operation, we 
must find additional millions of workers. 

This presents a formidable problem in the mobilization of 
manpower. 

It is not that we do not have enough people in this country 
to do the job. The probtem is to have the right numbers of 
the right people in the right places at the right time. 

We are learning to ration materials; and we must now 
learn to ration manpower. 


Tetts Aims oF MANPOWER POoLicy 


The major objectives of a sound manpower policy are: 

First, to select and train men of the highest fighting 
efficiency needed for our armed forces in the achievement 
of victory over our enemies in combat. 

Second, to man our war industries and farms with the 
workers needed to produce the arms and munitions and food 
required by ourselves and our fighting allies to win this 
war. 

In order to do this, we shall be compelled to stop work- 
ers from moving from one war job to another as a matter 
of personal preference; to stop employers from stealing 
labor from each other; to use older men, and handicapped 
people, and more women, and even grown boys and girls, 
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wherever possible and reasonable, to replace men of military 
age and fitness; to train new personnel for essential war work 
and to stop the wastage of labor in all non-essential activities. 

There are many other things that we can do, and do im- 
mediately, to help meet the manpower problem. 

The school authorities in all the States should work out 
plans to enable our high school students to take some time 
from their school year, and to use their Summer vacations, 
to help farmers raise and harvest their crops, or to work 
in the war industries. ‘This does not mean closing schools 
and stopping education. It does mean giving older students 
a better opportunity to contribute to the war effort. Such 
work will do no harm to the students. 

People should do their work as near their homes as pos- 
sible. We cannot afford to transport a single worker into an 
area where tliere is already a worker available to do the job. 


“Can’? AFFORD PREJUDICES” 


In some communities employers dislike to employ women. 
In others they are reluctant to hire Negroes. In still others, 
older men are not wanted. We can no longer afford to in- 
dulge such prejudices or practices. 

Every citizen wants to know what essential war work he 
can do best. He can get the answer by applying to the near- 
est United States Employment Service office. There are 
4,500 of these offices throughout the nation. They are the 
corner grocery stores of our manpower system. This network 
of employment offices is prepared to advise every citizen 
where his skills and labors are needed most, and to refer him 
to an employer who can utilize them to best advantage in the 
war effort. ; 

Perhaps the most difficult phase of the manpower prob- 
lem is the scarcity of farm labor. I have seen many evidences 
of the tact, however, that the people are trying to meet it as 
well as possible. 

In one community that I visited a perishable crop was har- 
vested by turning out the whole of the high school for three 
or four days. 

In another community of fruit growers the usual Japanese 
labor was not available, but when the fruit ripened, the 
banker, the butcher, the lawyer, the garbage man, the drug- 
gist, the local editor, and in fact every able-bodied man and 
woman in the town, left their occupations and went out, 
gathered the fruit and sent it to market. 


Bios Farmers Use INGENUITY 


Every farmer in the land must realize fully that his pro- 
duction is part of war production and that he is regarded 
by the nation as essential to victory. The American people 
expect him to keep his production up, and even to increase it. 
We will use every effort to help him to get labor, but, at the 
same time, he and the people of his community must use 
ingenuity and cooperative effort to produce crops, and live- 
stock and dairy products. 

It may be that all of our volunteer effort—however well 
intentioned and well administered—will not suffice to solve 
the problem. In that case we shall have to adopt new legisla- 
tion. If this is necessary I do not believe that the American 
people will shrink from it. 

In a sense, every American, because of the privilege of 
his citizenship, is a part of the selective service. 

The nation owes a debt of gratitude to the selective service 
boards. The successful operation of the selective service sys- 
tem and the way it has been accepted by the great mass of 
our citizens gives us confidence that, if necessary, the same 
principle could be used to solve any manpower problem. 

And I want to say a word of praise and thanks for the 
more than ten million people, all over the country, who have 


volunteered for the work of civilian defense and who are 
working hard at it. They are displaying unselfish devotion 
in the patient performance of their often tiresome and al- 
ways anonymous tasks. In doing this important neighborly 
work they are helping to fortify our national unity and our 
real understanding of the fact that we are all involved in 
this war. 

Naturally, on my trip I was interested in watching the 
training of our fighting forces. 


YOUNGER SOLDIER THE BETTER 


All of our combat units that go overseas must consist of 
young, strong men who have had thorough training. A divi- 
sion that has an average age of twenty-three or twenty-four 
is a better fighting unit than one which has an average age of 
thirty-three or thirty-four. The more of such troops we have 
in the field the sooner the war will be won, and the smaller 
will be the cost in casualties. 

Therefore I believe that it will be necessary to lower the 
present minimum age limit for selective service from 20 years 
down to 18. We have learned how inevitable that is, and 
how important to the speeding up of victory. 

1 can very thoroughly understand the feeling of all parents 
whose sons have entered our armed forces. I have an appre- 
ciation of that feeling—and so has my wife. 

I want every father and every mother who has a son in 
the service to know—again, from what I have seen with my 
own eyes—that the men in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps are receiving today the best possible training, equip- 
ment and medical care. And we will never fail to provide 
for the spiritual needs of our officers and men under the 
chaplains of our armed services. 

Good training will save many, many lives in battle. The 
highest rate of casualties is always suffered by units comprised 
of inadequately trained men. 

We can be sure that the combat units of our Army and 
Navy are well manned, and well equipped, and well trained. 
Their effectiveness in action will depend upon the quality of 
their leadership, and upon the wisdom of the strategic plans 
on which all military operations are based. 


Cuiwes ‘““TyPEWRITER STRATEGISTS” 


I can say one thing about our plans: they are not being 
decided by the typewriter strategists who expound their views 
in the press or on the radio. 

One of the greatest of American soldiers, Robert E. Lee, 
once remarked on the tragic fact that in the war of his day 
all the best generals were apparently working on newspapers 
instead of in the Army. That seems to be true in all wars. 

The trouble with the typewriter strategists is that, while 
they may be full of bright ideas, they are not in possession 
of much information about the facts or problems of mili- 
tary operations. 

We, therefore, will continue to leave the plans for this 
war to the military leaders. 

The military and naval plans of the United States are 
made by the joint staff of the Army and Navy, which is 
constantly in session in Washington. The chiefs of this staff 
are Admiral Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral King and 
General Arnold. They meet and confer regularly with 
representatives of the British joint staff, and with repre- 
sentatives of Russia, China, the Netherlands, Poland, Nor- 
way, the British dominions and other nations working in 
the common cause. 

Since this unity of operations was put into effect last 
January, there has been a very substantial agreement between 
these planners, all of whom are trained in the profession 
of arms—air, sea and land—from their early years. As 








Adolf Hitler 





Commander-in-Chief, I have at all times also been in sub- 
stantial agreement. 


“Many Mayjor Decisions Mane” 


As I have said before, many major decisions of strategy 
have been made. One of them—on which we have all 
agreed—relates to the necessity of diverting enemy forces 
from Russia and China to other theatres of war by new 
offensives against Germany and Japan. An announcement 
of how these offensives are to be launched, and when, and 
where, cannot be broadcast over the radio at this time. 

We celebrate today the exploit of a bold and adventurous 
Italian—Christopher Columbus—who with the aid of Spain 
opened up a new world where freedom and tolerance and 
respect for human rights and dignity provided an asylum 
for the oppressed of the Old World. 

Today the sons of the New World are fighting in lands 
far distant from their own America. They are fighting to 
save for all mankind, including ourselves, the: principles 
which have flourished in this new world of freedom. 

We are mindful of the countless millions of people whose 
future liberty and whose very lives depend upon permanent 
victory for the United } ions. 






Warns oF ISOLATIONISTS-TO-BE 


There are a few people in this country who, when the 
collapse of the Axis begins, will tell our people that we are 
safe once more; that we can tell the rest of the world to 
“stew in its own juice’; that never again will we help to 
pull “the other fellow’s chestnuts from the fire”; that the 
future of civilization can jolly well take care of itself in so 
far as we are concerned. 

But it is useless to win battles if the cause for which we 
fought these battles is lost. It is useless to win a war unless 
it stays won. 

We, therefore, fight for the restoration and perpetuation 
of faith and hope throughout the world. 

The objective of today is clear and realistic. It is to 
destroy completely the military power of Germany, Italy 
and Japan to such good purpose that their threat against us 
and all the other United Nations cannot be revived a gener- 
ation hence. 

We are united in seeking the kind of victory that will 
guarantee that our grandchildren can grow and, under God, 
may live their lives, free from the constant threat of in- 
vasion, destruction, slavery and violent death. 


We Aim to Hold Our Gains 


OUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS MEAN MORE THAN WORDS 
By REICHSFUEHRER HITLER 
Delivered in Berlin, September 30, 1942 


Y German fellow countrymen and countrywomen: 

It is really already a year since I talked to you 

from this place, to all of you and to the German 

nation. In some respects this is regrettable. In the first place, 

I am sorry myself to be unable to step before you more fre- 

quently. In the second place, because I am naturally afraid 

my speeches thereby do not become better, but worse. Be- 
cause even to make speeches, one must practice. 

Unfortunately, my time is much more limited than the 
time of my worthy enemies. Those who can travel around 
the world for weeks on end, with a wide-brimmed sombrero 
on their heads and in a white silk shirt, and somewhere 
else again in some other outfit, they can naturally busy them- 
selves with speeches. 

I really had to occupy myself during this time much more 
with actions and with deeds. Furthermore, | naturally can- 
not make a speech each week or each month—for what should 
I say? 

What must be said today is being said by our soldiers. 
The subjects I could discuss today are also naturally more 
difficult. The subjects of the discussions of my enemies are 
simpler. ‘Those speeches, which at an earlier time, were 
made from the fireplace or such locations in the form of 
chats, were sent out into the entire world. 

The subject of discussion is more difficult because I do not 
consider it right to deal now with subjects regarding the 
formation of what shall be in the future. I rather consider 
it right that we all occupy ourselves now with such prob- 
lems as are required from us at this time. 


Gise AT ATLANTIC CHARTER 


To brew an Atlantic Charter together is, of course, very 
simple. Of course, such stupidity shall have validity only 
for very few years. It shall be simply abolished by the duress 
of facts. 


It is also easier for another reason for our opponents to 
talk because after vain attempts which lasted many years 
they have suddenly discovered our party program. We see 
now with surprise that they promised to the world for the 
future what we have already given to our German nation 
and for which we have been blessed by those others, with a 
war. 

It is also a very witty thing if, for instance a President 
says, ““We want that in the future everybody shall have the 
right to suffer no further want,” or something similar. One 
can only say to that that it would have been much easier, 
in all likelihood, if that President, instead of having jumped 
into war, had used the entire labor energy of his country in 
caring for his own people and in order to build up useful 
production of his nation which, in spite of the fact that only 
ten persons live there per square kilometer, suffers want 
and misery. Thirteen million persons are unemployed. 

These gentlemen could have done all these things, in- 
stead of now posing before the world as judges who declare, 
“We shall look out in the future that the want of the 
past shall not reoccur, that times of unemployment shall be 
banned forever, that everybody shall get an apartment.” 
All that could have been done and accomplished by these 
empire proprietors a long time ago, in their own countries. 
And now they suddenly discover exclusively nothing but the 
fundamentals of the National Socialist program. 


SECRETARY Even RiIpICULED 


If I now hear any person telling me—lI believe it was that 
Eden, but after all one never knows which nonentity talks 
over there—when he now says that the difference between 
the two sides is: that the Germans have a faith and we 
(the United Nations) also have a faith, but that the Ger- 
mans believe in something in which they do not believe, 
while we believe in something in which we do believe—then 
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I can only say that if they really would believe what they 
pretend to believe, then they should have professed that be- 
lief earlier. 

Why, then, did they declare war upon us? After all, they 
are not so far away from us. We, at least, did not only be- 
lieve in something. We also did what we believed. And 
now we believe that we must defeat the enemies unto 
definite, final victory. This we believe. 

Naturally we cannot go into discussions regarding the 
concept of belief with people who, for instance, believe that 
Namsos [in Norway] was a victory, or who believe that 
Andalsnes [in Norway] was a victory, or who even believe 
that Dunkerque was altogether the greatest victory in the 
history of the world. 

They believe that some sort of expedition lasting nine 
hours is an astounding and most encouraging sign of vic- 
torious action. With such people we with our modest suc- 
cesses can naturally not compare ourselves. 

What are our things compared to that? If we advance 
1,000 kilometers, that is nothing; that is a positive failure. 
If we, for instance, during the last few months—in the few 
months during which one is at all capable of waging a war 
in such country—if we then advance to the Don and down 
that stream and finally reach the Volga; if we continuously 
storm Stalingrad—which we shall also take, you may depend 
on it—then all that means nothing! 

If we advance to the Caucasus, then that also means 
nothing. If we occupy the Ukraine, if we take into our 
possession the Soviet coal, all that again means nothing. If 
we take 65 or 70 per cent of all Russian iron, that means 
absolutely nothing. Nothing at all. 

If we get the greatest grain country of the world, that is 
again absolutely nothing. If we secure for ourselves the 
vasoline sources there, that again is nothing. Altogether all 
that is nothing. 

But when Canadian advance units and English troops 
come to Dieppe, and when they are able to maintain them- 
selves for nine hours, only to be annihilated completely, then 
that is an encouraging and most astonishing sign of the 
inexhaustible victorious strength of the British empire. 

How does our air force compare with that? How does 
ou-> infantry compare with that? What is the effectiveness 
of our tank arm? What are all these compared with that 
of the capabilities of our engineer forces? Or those of our 
railroad troops? And so on? 

How does our gigantic transportation installation, which 
opened an entire continent and which, one may say, in a few 
months reconstructed a new world, that is nothing. 

U-boats? Of course, also nothing. Already in 1939 they 
amounted to nothing. Already then Churchill stepped up and 
said, “I can make the fortunate report that the U-boat danger 
may be considered as definitely obliterated. We have de- 
stroyed more U-boats than the German fleet has ever had.” 

Or, Just a minute, no, no, that was not Churchill; that 
was Dutt Cooper who pleased to say so, but, as already 
explained, each of these loud-mouths is worse than the other, 
and one gets them mixed up all the time. 


Boasts or Axis GAINS 


‘That we have thrown them out of the Balkans, that we 
have captured Greece, that we have occupied Crete, that they 
were driven out of North Africa, all that is nothing to them. 

But if somewhere, let us say, just a few men land to over- 
come a lone sentry of ours, such things then are deeds. Those 
are accomplishments. Those who believe in such a manner 
will never be able to understand our belief. But if the 
Englishmen now really believe what they pretend to believe, 
one can really only be worried about their sanity. 





Nevertheless, they have, of course, plans for the future. 
They say, ‘““The second front will come. The second front 
is already marching ahead. Watch out! Turn back! 

We have not watched out and did not turn back, and 
calmly kept on marching ahead. And by that I do not mean 
to say that we do not prepare ourselves of course, for a sec- 
ond front. 

And if Churchill says, ““We shall leave it to the Germans 
to worry about where and when we shall open a second 
front,” then I can only say, “Mr. Churchill, you have never 
yet caused me to fear.” 


Finps PREPARATION DIFFICULT 


But regarding the fact that we must worry and think, 
you are right. Because if I had an opponent of adequate 
scope—of real military size—then I could actually calculate 
approximately where he would attack. But if one has before 
one military idiots, in such a case one cannot even guess 
where they will attack. 

“That might actually be the craziest undertaking and that 
is the only disagreeable factor, that one never knows in the 
case of these mentally diseased and eternally drunk persons 
what they are actually about to do next. 

For that we naturally must now prepare ourselves in all 
places. But I can assure Mr. Churchill, whether he has 
chosen the place where he desires to land first from a mili- 
tary point of view, in an intelligent manner, or not—and on 
this point opinions in England are even already divided— 
and that will certainly mean something. 

Regardless of where will be the next place he will choose, 
he will be able to speak of good fortune if he will be able 
to stay on firm land for a mere nine hours. 

The year 1942 included many things. It was in my opin- 
ion the greatest, most fateful trial among the nations. It 
was the Winter of 1941-42. I may say that the German 
people, and especially the Army, was safeguarded by Provi- 
dence during that Winter. 


Dousts Worse SUFFERINGS 


Worse things cannot and will not come any more. That 
we have conquered that Winter—General Winter—that in 
the end the German front lines were finally maintained and 
that we could attack again this Spring, that is to say in the 
early Summer, that, I believe, is proof that Providence was 
satisfied with the German people. 

It was a very difficult and a very hard test, the most 
bitter trial of all. Nevertheless, we overcame this most 
difficult period. Not only that, but in all calm we managed 
to put into order the attack divisions, the motorized troops 
and to regroup respectively to form these divisions. These 
units were destined to initiate the further victories. 

Naturally, the offensive did not happen along and proceed 
the way our enemies had thought. But, after all, it is not 
necessary that we work along the lines of their recipes. As 
I said, these recipes of theirs did not have too much success. 

I believe we can be satisfied with the past three years if 
we look back upon them. Our aims were set by us by the 
most sober consideration at all times. We were staking a 
lot where we had to. We considered carefully whenever 
we had enough time. And we were careful where we be- 
lieved we had to be careful under any and all circum- 
stances; but we were also very valiant wherever valor alone 
was able to save us. 

For this vear we have prepared for ourselves a very simple 
program. In the first place, under all circumstances, we 
must hold whatever must be held. That is to say, we must 
let the others attack as much as they wish wherever we have 
no intention to advance. We must hold everything and 


must wait to see who tires soonest. 
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In the second place, we must attack under all circum- 
stances where attack is necessary. 

The aim in all this is a very clear one: annihilation of the 
right arm of these international conspirators, of capitalists 
and plutocracy and bolshevism. It is certainly the greatest 
danger that has ever come in modern times to the German 
people. 

For over a year we have defended ourselves against at- 
tack. I must make it clear to you and must recall it to the 
mind of every German what has been accomplished in these 
few months. 

The first aim was to secure our positions dominating the 
Black Sea. This mopping-up has now succeeded. Two 
battles, one for Kerch and the other for Sevastopol, have 
served this purpose. If our adversaries, I must say, had 
only one single success, | would not be able to talk with 
them at all because they would no longer have their feet 
on the ground but would actually soar in the clouds, so blown 
up are they by sheer conceit. 

After what was put into shape, we found it expedient to 
even out a bend that had developed on the Volkhov. This 
bulge was cut off and the enemy was annihilated. Then 
came the next test, the preparation for the break-through 
toward the Don. 

In the meantime our enemy set for himself another great 
aim, to break through to the Caucasus over the banks of the 
Dnieper and to include these spaces in our front. You may 
perhaps recall with joy how our enemies followed these 
operations. 

At any rate, the battle ended in three major actions dur- 
ing which seventy-five divisions of our Russian opponent were 
completely annihilated. After that we began with our own 
large-scale offensive. 

The aim was, in the first place, to take from the enemy 
the last great wheat region; in the second place, to take from 
him the last remnant of coal suitable for coke manufacture; 
in the third place, to step closer toward his oil fields, to 
take them and at least make them unusable; in the fifth 
place [he skipped the fourth place], the attack had to be 
sustained and the greatest traffic artery, the Volga, had to 
be cut. And the aim was to make for a district between the 
Don and the Volga, at Stalingrad. Not, perhaps, because 
this place bears the name of Stalin! That, of course, is en- 
tirely irrelevant to us. 


Rivers’ IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


It was chosen exclusively because it is strategically an 
important place. The exclusion of the Don, Volga and 
Dnieper as traffic arteries means for Russia approximately 
the same or even worse than if we, in Germany, would lose 
the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder and the Danube. 

On that gigantic stream, the Volga, approximately 30,- 
000,000 tons of goods are transported in six months. That is 
as much as is transported in an entire year on the Rhine. 
All that has been cut off—in fact, has been cut off for a 
long time. 

The occupation of Stalingrad, which will also be con- 
cluded, will become a gigantic success, and will deepen and 
strengthen the success. And you can be of the firm conviction 
that no human being shall ever push us away from that spot. 

As for any further aims, you will understand that I do 
not speak about this, because this would concern aims that 
are now in the state of being carried out. About such things 
Mr. Churchill speaks. But the moment will come when the 
German nation will get complete information regarding 
these further aims. 

But I also say, naturally, we also must set for ourselves 
the aims to organize this gigantic space. After all, we were 





not interested in telling only how many thousands of kilo- 
meters we marched. We are mainly interested in obtain- 
ing this great space for the purpose of rendering it usable 
for our warfare and, in a further sense, to link it with the 
nutrition of our people and with the obtaining of raw ma- 
terials, all for the maintenance of all Europe. 

For that purpose, above all, trafic and communications 
had to be put in order. The English, of course, have also 
accomplished things in this field. For instance, they built 
a railway from Egypt to Tobruk which now is of unusual 
use to us. 

But even if they finished that in time, what is that to the 
railways we have constructed, not so the Russians can use 
them, but so we can use them. Tens of thousands and again 
tens of thousands of kilometers of track were repaired, which 
we put into operation a long time ago. 

The perseverance and the will to sacrifice and the energy 
of tens of thousands of German soldiers and railway sappers, 
men of the Todt Organization and of other organizations 
are to be thanked—for example, the Reich Labor Service. 

This immense traffic net, which for the greatest part oper- 
ates already on the German gauge, was completely destroyed. 
There were not hundreds, there were thousands of bridges 
that had to be built anew. Explosive deposits had to be re- 
moved, viaducts had to be created anew. All that has been 
accomplished in but a few months and will be finished in 
just a few weeks. 


Hatts IN Drives ExpLAINED 


And now, my fellow-party members, now you will also 
undersand this one thing. There exists people on the side of 
“ ” 
our opponents who say, “Why, then, do they stop suddenly ? 
Because we are careful. Because we do not run to the very 
end in order to be forced to run backward afterward; be- 
cause we halt so long at any ziven place until we have our 
supply lines in complete order. 

People who are not militarily schooled naturally cannot 
grasp that fact. That is why they have no successes. All 
these people, however, who have undergone only a little 
military education will admit that all that we took in the 
past few months, merely in terms of space, is unique in the 
history of the world. 

I say that also because there might be among us some old 
reactionary Philistines who will say: “Now what, after all. 
is all that? Already they have been standingstill for eight 
days!” Well, now, my dear Philistine, you are really the 
one whom we need most. You should go out there to regu- 
late trafhc for us. 

The whole people, however—I know that—has in its 
entirety the traditional faith in its military leadership and 
in the accomplishments of its soldiers, and knows we never 
halt without good reason. 

But not only do we bring traffic into operation by such 
means; we must build roads. The blessed land of the totali- 
tarians and of the peasants unfortunately has no roads or 
only fragments of roads. Thus we have to build roads, too. 

The first really gigantic roads are now being put into 
service by our Todt Organization. In some regions paths 
have to be designed through swampland. These are regions 
where formerly no one believed any traffic could be es- 
tablished. 

Some said: “Well, the Russians get through it.’ The 
Russian is some kind of swamp-human, that we must admit. 
He is no European. It is a bit more difficult for us to get 
ahead in that morass than it is for the people who were born 
for a life in that mire. 

Secondly, we also organized our agriculture behind the 
lines. That is to say, the region is to be opened up. That, 
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too, is not so simple. ‘The question is not that one sows and 
harvests. These products must be brought to railways over 
endless distances; thousands of tractors which were damaged 
or removed must be substituted or repaired. And I can only 
tell you that what is being accomplished is simply gigantic. 


SOLDIERS CULTIVATE FIELDS 


The same soldiers fight immediately a few kilometers 
behind the front line with sickle and scythe. We are al- 
ready cultivating the fields there, and right behind them are 
labor staffs of our agricultural organizations. 

\nd if such an idiot as Duff Cooper or Eden tries to tell 
us that it was a great mistake that the Germans went into 
the Ukraine or, even worse, into the Kuban region, then he 
shall see if it was such a mistake that we went into the 
wheat regions. 

‘The first, even though modest results, shall soon—I per- 
mit myself to say luckily-—be made available to our people. 
But be assured that we are at the very beginning. The en- 
tire past year was a year of battle——a grewsome Winter— 
and Winter comes again, but the coming year will open up 
that region for utilization. You may depend upon that. As 
far as that is concerned we understand how to fix that. 

And finally there comes the further organization of gen- 
eral economy. After all, this entire economy must slowly be 
put into operation. Thousands of enterprises and factories, 
canneries, flour mills and so forth. All that must again be 
put into operation. All of it is destroyed. 

And further comes our mining. That, also, must be 
opened up. And for that one now needs electric power. 
And | can only tell you one thing forever: If you could 
see how work is being accomplished there, and what is being 
done there, and how we know exactly in advance that on 
such and such a day this mine will be opened; and on that 
day, that electric current will come to our aid, and by this 
date we will get out of it so and so many thousands of tons 
of coal per day; and by that date so and so many thousands 
of tons, so that we will not have to bring any from Germany 
into the East, but on the contrary we shall build our own 
industry there, then we would know and realize that at a 
time when nothing, seemingly, is being done, very much is 
being nevertheless accomplished. 

And to this must be added that freeing of the popula- 
tions from the pressure of the Bolshevist power which, as 
far as their souls are concerned, still keep millions of hu- 
mans in fear, which in Germany or other countries one 
can hardly picture. 

It is the fear of the commissar. It is the fear of the GPU, 
of the entire regime that still fills these millions. All that 
must be taken care of by and by. And it will be put into 
order, 

There are, of course, many regions in which the inhabi- 
tants—imillions of them—cooperate with us; and there are 
other regions where they already fight in our ranks and at 
our side. 

The results of this entire gigantic activity, which I could 
only point out in a short manner, are tremendous. While we 
are on the defensive in Northern Europe, as well as in the 
west, we gain thereby all necessary conditions for the neces- 
sary organization of Europe with regard to this war. 

You know, of course, that our opponents accomplish mir- 
acles at all times without end. There is no tank that they 
construct that is not the best in the world. There is no air- 
plane they build that is not, of course, the best in the world. 

There is no cannon, no matter how simple a cannon they 
manufacture, but that it is The Cannon, the most astonish- 
ing cannon of the whole world. 

They manufacture a new machine gun or a new auto- 


matic pistol. Then, right away, it is a miracle pistol. They 
say right away that this one pistol of theirs is, exclusively, 
the only outstanding invention in this world. If afterward 
one looks at that junk, we here would not even put such stuff 
into the hands of our soldiers. 

They are far superior to us in every matter. They are 
superior to us, above all, in their unequaled generals. They 
are ahead of us in the courage of their soldiers. Every single 
Englishman would take on at least three Germans. The 
trouble is, one cannot find him. Is it not so? 

They are superior as to their equipment. What is a Ger- 
man tank compared to an English tank? Or to an Amer- 
ican tank? And so forth. 

But at any rate the great heroes of this war will be written 
into the book by our side. History shall in the future do 
honor to the truth of facts as well as be just with us. On 
our side, we shall take care of the further development of 
our alliances, the cooperation between the allies. 

We shall be in the lead with our oldest ally, Italy. On 
one front we already are fighting together on many sectors, 
and that is good. It shows, and is proof, that all the hatred 
the enemy arouses is merely idiocy and madness. 


KNow THE ENEMIES’ PLANS 


We know exactly what would happen to our two coun-- 


tries from the aims expressed by our enemies. We know what 
the idiotic and mad fate of the Italian and the German 
peoples would be were it up to their set aims. 

But beyond that we know what the fate of Europe would 
be if that other world ever won a victory. We know what 
the fate of Europe would be. 

Already today they say, “Yes, naturally, we shall then 
take over the protection of Europe against bolshevism.” To 
that I can only reply, ‘““Let England watch out for herself 
and safeguard herself against bolshevism.” 

We need that help from nobody. We succeeded in over- 
coming bolshevism in our interior, and we shall also get 
along beyond our borders. We have already proven that. 

If in a country Archbishops hold sacred masses where 
their altar cloths have on one side the Bolshevist insignia 
and on the other the arms of their country, then I see a black 
future for such a country. We know much better what 
such things lead to. 

The English will experience that yet. Perhaps fate and 
Providence will punish her one day in the same manner in 
which Germany was once punished, punished for having en- 
tered a pact with such peoples. 

Germany and Italy, as well as Spain and an entire row 
of European nations, Rumania, and so forth, have managed 
to finish with the problem I speak of. Whether the rest of 
the world will also be able to cope with it, this war will show 
in its results. But that the remainder of this world will not 
be able to cope with us, of that they all may be convinced. 

If we total up all our allies, also those who fight on our 
side—Rumanians, Hungarians, Croats, Slovaks and so on, 
and above all the Finns in the North, and then the Spaniards 
and so on—if we total them all up we may well say that 
today already there is in progress a European crusade. To 
this must be added the German volunteers of the Elite 
Guard. And there are several legions of individual European 
States. 

It is in reality all of Europe that has gathered here, just 
as it did.in the old days against the Huns or the storming 
Mongols. 

And now, since our last talk to you, Japan has also en- 
tered this war. And Japan, of course, has suffered nothing 
but defeats; and the Japanese generals are, of course, ab- 
solutely nothing compared to the incomparable and most 
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heroic and most famous generals of England, or especially 
of America—such as MacArthur! What kind of general 
isn’t he? What is he not? And how little is a little Japanese 
when compared to him! 

Only the Japanese have taken Shanghai and Hong Kong 
and they have captured Singapore and they have taken into 
their possession the Philippines, and they sit on New Guinea 
and will get all New Guinea into their possession, and 
they have occupied Java and Sumatra, but all that is abso- 
lutely nothing when compared with the immense victories 
which England and America have won there. Battles, sea 
battles such as the world has never seen before, were fought 


there. aia 
Fight ror Honor AND DECENCY” 


And now Roosevelt declares, “About the losses I shall 
not mention a single word. I don’t want to express my- 
self at all about the subject.” We know these heroes al- 
together too well. Today we have a global alliance, not only 
of the have-nots, but of all the peoples who fight for honor 
and decency and which have decided to clean up definitely 
this most base coalition the world has ever seen. If I speak 
of that, I must also mention another matter. 

I already have mentioned that as early as 1939 either 
Churchill—or was it Duff Cooper ?—-said they had destroyed 
the German U-boats without a trace. There were no 
U-boats left any more. And from time to time reports came 
again and again: ‘‘Now they have been definitely eliminated.” 
But the success of the U-boats has since been greatly sup- 
ported by the heroic activities of our air force, and rise from 
month to month. 

And now our enemies declare: ““We have enormous means 
of defense ; we have new methods; the British and the Amer- 
ican spirit have invented entirely new machines by which 
we shall cope with such danger.” I can only tell you, the 
German spirit is not asleep either. We also work. 

Above all, our U-boats are succeeding beyond all expec- 
tations. And I can assure these gentlemen that all this will 
not change. You may be convinced that we shall stay in the 
running without a halt. 


New Axis Arms APPEAR 


In the meantime, we continue to build and rebuild weapons, 
and up to now we have come up every year with a new 
weapon that was superior to those of the enemy. And that 
will also continue in the future. Thus, when we review 
the total outcome, we must declare that also the last months 
of this year were most successful, and that again in the future 
we shall again be still more successful. 

And now, admittedly, besides the second front, one ap- 
pears to have also another method. The man who invented 
the bombingwar against the guiltless civil population de- 
clares that this bombing war will be considerably strength- 
ened against Germany and so on. 

I wish to state only one fact: In May, 1940, Churchill 
sent out the first bombers against the German civilian popu- 
lation. At that time | warned—almost throughout four 
months—of course, in vain. And then we went in and at- 
tacked. And we beat him so thoroughly that he suddenly 
began to howl, and had to declare that it was barbarism, 
that it was terrible that England would revenge herself. 

The man who has all that upon his conscience—if I do 
not mention the chief warmonger of this war, Roosevelt— 
that man who is guilty of it all, he then dared to pose as 
the innocent. Again they wage that type of war. 

But I wish to express but one thought: The hour shall 
come when we will reply. Let us hope that by then these 
two chief war criminals and their Jewish strawmen refrain 
from whining and baaa-ing when the end of England will 
be more terrible than the beginning. 


























































On Sept. 1, 1939, in the Reichstag, I expressed two facts: 
first, after this war has been forced upon us, no power of 
arms and no period of time shall ever be able to force us upon 
our knees; secondly, in case Jewry causes the outbreak of an 
international world war for the eradication of other Aryan 
peoples, then not the Aryan peoples, but Jewry will be 
eradicated. . 

They have’drawn nation after nation into this war. The 
string-pullers of the psychopath of the White House have 
actually accomplished an evil which nobody will be able to 
mend. All the talk and chatter of the adversaries will be 
fruitless. 

Anti-Semitism is growing, and every nation that enters 
this war will come out of it an anti-Semitic State. Jews 
laughed in Germany when I prophesied something. I don't 
know if they laugh still, or if they have already forgotten 
to laugh. But I can assure them they will forget to laugh 
everywhere. I will be right in this prophesy too. 

The world historic successes of these last months are so 
big that it is necessary to think of those to whom we owe 
these successes. You can read in the newspapers of the big 
victories. But you read also for weeks nothing else than 
“The operations are progressing’ or “The operations are 
progressing satisfactorily” or this or that part of the front 
is calm or that in another part of the front attacks have been 
repelled. 

Mucu Hippen In STATEMENTS 

What is hidden behind these simple words of the High 
Command you don’t even suspect. The High Command 
communiqué must try to find a balance in order to put the 
different actions according to their importance for the whole 
operations. But this does not mean that where a combat is 
small it is easier for the German soldier than where big 
decisions are taken. 

It is always the man who risks his life, hundreds of 
thousands of courageous soldiers of all arms, infantry, en- 
gineers, artillery, units of the armed units, units of the 
luftwaffe, or on the seas, on our warships, surface raiders 
and U-boats. They all must in such a moment risk their 
lives and report nothing else than ‘‘defensive battles,” or 
“break throughs of the enemies have been cut off,” or “the 
enemy broke through and was destroyed,” or “a break 
through has been executed.” 

You don’t suspect what heroism, what huge sufferings 
and often also fear are hidden behind these words, fear of 
death particularly among those who are for the first time 
before this supreme trial. 

All that is simple to read, yet it is terribly difficult. It is 
similar to what it was in the World War. The soldiers 
came back home and they were asked how it was. And they 
had finally to admit that one could not explain it to some- 
body who had not experienced it. This cannot be told. Who 
has not experienced it himself does not know it. He does 
not understand it; one cannot explain it to him. 


“BARBAROUS, BesTiAL ENEMY” 


And thus some keep quiet and do not say anything because 
they feel that one cannot depict it as it is in reality, and 
especially when one is up against such a barbarous, bestial 
enemy as it is the case in the East, an enemy of whom one 
knows there is no pardon, an enemy who is not recruited 
from men but in fact from beasts. 

Behind all these dull statements there is superhuman suf- 
fering, immense devotedness, immense heroism, immense 
energy. 

When you read that this and that man has received the 
Knights’ Order Cross, only a very short description may be 
given in the local press. But what this description means in 
suffering and activity is not known by large masses. 
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It is impossible that a person should know that when a 
flier shoots down thirty, forty or fifty planes, when he downs 
eighty or 100, these are not 100 combats. He risks his life 
thousands of times. And when he makes 150, 180 or 200, 
such things never happened in the last war. 

Or when U-boat commanders attack again and again, 
when commanders of small speed boats again and again 
carry out their tasks and minesweeping detachments carry 
out their tasks their work cannot be described in one 
sentence. 

This has been many weeks and months of continuous 
devotion, compared with a sentence printed in a newspaper. 
When we consider this we must recognize that whatever 
the homeland is doing it cannot be grateful enough to his 
soldiers. And by this not only our soldiers are meant but all 
soldiers of our allied nations who fight on our side. 

ATTACK ON BritisH ‘TRoops 

In this connection something more must be mentioned, 
that the German Army does not act as, for example, the 
British. We do not always send other people to dangerous 
places, but we consider it as our duty and as our honor to 
bear ourselves our blood burden plentifully. We have no 
Canadians or Australians who can pick the chestnuts from 
the fire for us. 

We fight with our allies as faithful, absolute honorable 
allies. We consider it necessary, that only from such action 
can result what we National Socialists who come from the 
first World War have always envisaged, this large empire 
of a close people’s community united in sorrow and joy. 

This war has shown us one bright side—the comradeship, 
what our party always aspired for, the great community of 
people. All German tribes contribute. The foundation of 
the great German Reich would have been, without this only 
a legal act, so it is a document signed with the blood of all 
of us. 

This document can be suppressed by nobody. All talk and 
babble will be ineffective. It is a document that will give 
to this State not only the formal right but also thé inner 
content. 

When you read lists of owners of the Knight’s Cross or 
the Iron Cross you find names of simple men, lance corporal 
or noncommissioned officers beside the names of generals. 
When you look at the promotion lists of our young officers, 
here begins already the break through of the Naionalists 
Socialist community in its whole frame. A birth certificate 
does not exist any more. 





“An Otp Wortp Has CRASHED” 


The notion of capital does not exist any more. Ancestry 
does not exist any more. Only one thing exists, the value 
of brave, of the efficient men, of the decided, the bold 
who is able to be leader of his people. In fact, on this 
war will emerge a people’s community strengthened by com- 
munity of blood, in the sense of the Nationalist Socialist 
ideas. ‘That will perhaps be the greatest blessing resulting 
from this war. You will come out from this war better, free 
from many prejudices and you will see how right our national 
socialist ideas have been. 

‘This is quite sure: No bourgeois State will survive this 
war. Only those who will be able to unite their peoples 
from national and social points of view will emerge vic- 
toriously from this war. That we National Socialists have 
laid the basis of this conception, we owe it, I owe it, to my 
experiences of the First World War. 

1 myself, when I returned from the Great War, made 
clear to the German people the basic points of the party and 
its program. 


Each member of the peoples’ community now has every 
way open to him that his talent permits. 

In this moment we also must point to the basic idea: the 
German worker must slave away in the one thought to de- 
liver the weapons to the front. Labor altogether accomplishes 
unbelievable feats. And that labor shows loyalty to the 
present-day state, to its leadership and, above all, to its 
soldier comrades and working colleagues. 

And, above all, millions of German women have aligned 
themselves in the union of German labor, so that today even 
women accomplish the work of two men. 

And, finally, I must point out that also our free pro- 
fessions in real self-sacrifice have taken part in our action. 
Millions and millions of these also give their all without 
regard. 

If, then, I can tell the home front today: You may be 
fully reassured that the entire front, whether in the east, 
west, north or south, stands unshakable, I can equally well 
tell the front: day by day you may be calm; behind you 
stands your home front, which will never leave you in the 
lurch. 

This is not a phrase. Our people is melted into an in- 
separable community. This community will do its duty 
at this great relief work of this Winter. We could have 
chosen another way. But we did not do it, because we real- 
ized that it is necessary to show to every man the duties 
which move the nation and which touch also every one of 
you. 

But before all the wealthy must care for those who own 
less, to show them by propaganda what must be done still 
in order that we should be able to speak from a real com- 
munity of people. 

We do not ask for lip service. Every one must help with 
all he has, and serve this community in a useful way and 
nobody is entitled to evade in a moment when millions de- 
fend this community with their blood. 

I address this appeal to the entire German people, in the 
name of all our soldiers and of all those who sacrifice them- 
selves in the war plants, or in the country or wherever it 
oe WarNING AGAINST SABOTAGE 

But I also say in this hour that we will destroy pitilessly 
every saboteur of this community. 

In one of its serene hours an English paper wrote some 
weeks ago that one should not laugh at German Winter re- 
lief because there is one fact that when in England one man 
becomes rich at.the cost of others, he gets in the best case 
some hours’ arrest or some weeks’ or months’ prison and 
lives afterward better than every soldier on the front, while 
in Germany every one who becomes a criminal against the 
community starts his way to his grave. 

This English paper is‘right. In a time when the best 
men of our people are on the front and millions are there, 
there is no place for criminals or good for nothings who 
destroy the nation. Those who try to get rich from what is 
destined to our soldiers must reckon that he will be eliminated 
without pity. Every German must know it that what he gives 
to his soldiers or the needy will reach those who merit it 
or those to whom it is destined. 

No habitual criminal should think that he will be saved 
by a new crime. We will see to it, that not only the decent 
shall die on the front, but also that the criminal and the 
indecent at home shall not survive this time. A German 
woman who must go home at night from her work should 
not fear that a good for nothing or a criminal does her 
harm. We will exterminate these persons. We have exter- 
minated them and it is therefore that so few of such cases 
happen. 
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I think that in that respect, too, I act in the sense of our 
community. But before all in the sense of the front who has 
the right to ask that while the soldiers sacrifice their lives 
at the front, their families and their wives should be pro- 
tected at home. 


BomsBep GERMANS RETURNED 


But I must assure to the front another thing—namely, how 
tremendously courageous this German hinterland is. How it 
suffers the hardships of this war. I know a city, a Frisian 
city. I wanted to evacuate it a long time ago, because it has 
been attacked again and again. I wanted to take away the 
children, to bring them in security and the women, but it 
was impossible. 

They came back again and again, and it was impossible 
to remove them in spite of the fact that this city suffered 
so much. Here, too, we see tremendous heroism. Not 
only heroic men, but also heroic women, and not only 


women but also boys who have just reached their fifteenth, 
sixteenth or seventeenth year. They stand with all their 
life for our pledged community. They know that either we 
will win victory all together, or will perish all together. 

If the soldiers did not know that, you could not ask from 
him to risk his life under such terrible circumstances. On the 
other hand, the interior must know too that with this Win- 
ter Relief, which should be a particularly strong document 
of this indissoluble community, the nation will make a plebis- 
cite which will be something else than a mendacious stupid 
vote, a plebiscite in which the nation declares: We stand 
for our soldiers as our soldiers stand for us. 

We will never and in no circumstances capitulate. Our 
enemies shall conduct war as long as they will be able to do 
it. All we can do to beat them, we will do. It is impossible 
that they should ever beat us. It is impossible. National 
Socialist Germany and the States allied with her will emerge 
from this war with a glorious victory as real peoples with 
a people’s state. 


Allies War Gains 


FEAR BEHIND HITLER’S OUTRAGES 


By PRIME MINISTER WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Delivered on visit to Edinburgh, Scotland, October 12, 1942 


HAVE never before been made a freeman of any city, 
and, although since the war began I have been compli- 
mented through a number of invitations which I greatly 

value, your freedom is the only one I have felt myself so 
far able to receive in the hard stress of war conditions. 

It seems to me that Edinburgh, the ancient capital of 
Scotland, is enshrined in the affection of the Scottish race 
all over the world. Great in memories and tradition and im- 
mortal in its collective personality—Edinburgh stands by it- 
self. And therefore I am here today to be refreshed by your 
very great kindness and inspiration, and to receive the all 
too flattering tribute from my old friend William Darling, 
the Lord Provost. 

Old quarrels and age-long feuds which rent our island 
have been ended centuries ago by the union of the crown, 
and the happly fulfillment of the prophecy that wherever 
the Stone of Scone shall rise the Scottish race shall reign. 

The whole British Empire, and most of all the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, owes an 
inestimable debt to our King and Queen. In these years 
of trial and storm they have shared to the full the storms 
and hopes of the British nation. 

I have seen the King gay, buoyant and confident when the 
stones and rubble of Buckingham Palace lay newly scattered 
in heaps upon its floors. We even today are mourning the 
King’s brother, who was killed in active service. 

And you here in Scotland and Edinburgh must especially 
rejoice in the charm and grace of our Scottish Queen. 

I could not, as First Minister, come to Edinburgh, which 
has always been proud of its royal connection, without ex- 
pressing your sentiments of loyalty and devotion to our be- 
loved sovereign and his consort, and paying them this tribute 
to their virtue. 


TELts or Fieet, Desert Visits 


I come to you from a visit to the fleet. I have spent the last 
few days going over a great many of our ships—some great, 
some small, some fresh from the Mediterranean and others 
from fighting their way through with a Russian convoy. I 





could not imagine a greater contrast between this fleet in a 
harbor somewhere in Scotland and the desert army which I 
visited for two or three days some seven weeks ago. 

The scene—the light, the color, the elements, the uni- 
forms and weapons of war—are all different. There is 
one picture that is not different, but in spirit is the same. 
The desert army is confident that it stands as an unbreak- 
able barrier between Rommel and the Nile Valley. The fleet 
is sure that once again it stands between the Continental 
tyrant and domination of the world. 

I have some ties with Scotland which are of great signifi- 
cance, ties which are precious and lasting. First of all I 
decided to be born on St. Andrew’s Day. It was to Scotland 
that I went to find my wife, who was unable to be present 
today through a temporary indisposition. 

I commanded a Scottish battalion of the famous Fifty-first 
Regiment in the last war in France. I sat for fifteen years 
as representative of Bonny Dundee and I might be sitting 
for it still if the matter rested entirely with me. 





Has AFFECTION FOR SCOTLAND 


Although I have found what I trust is a permanent and 
happy home in Glades Epping Forest, I still reserve affection- 
ate memories of banks of the Tay. Now you have given me 
a new tie, which I shall value as long as I live. We call 
ourselves in our grand alliance the United Nations. Here, 
indeed, is an example of national unity. 

From every quarter come reports that the people of 
Scotland are of good heart. They also, I am glad to learn, 
are of good health. Here, in the fourth year of the World 
War, more people of Scotland today are getting three square 
meals a day than ever before. Glasgow school and medical 
authorities report that last year, the latest for which we have 
figures, there was an increase in weight of school entrants 
over the figures for the five years 1935-39 of one pound, and 
boys of 13 are nearly three pounds heavier than those in the 
same period before the war. 

And so the country is pulling together better now than 
ever before in its history. 
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Cruel blows, like the loss of the original Fifty-first Divi- 
sion in France, have been borne with fortitude and silent 
dignity. A new Fifty-first Division has been formed and will 
sustain the reputation and avenge the fortunes of its fore- 
runner. 

Air bombing was endured with courage and resource. In 
all the services, on the sea and land and in the air, on mer- 
chant ships and in all the many forms of service which this 


great struggle has called for, Scotland has gained distinction. - 


You may, indeed, repeat with assur’ ce the poet’s lines: 
’Gin dangers there, we'll thole uur share. 
Gie’s but the weapons; we've the will 
Ayont the main, to prove again 
Aul Scotland counts for something still. 

Let us, then, for a moment cross the main and take a 
wider view. 

Our enemies have been more talkative lately. Ribben- 
trop, Goering and Hitler all have been making speeches 
which are of interest because they reveal with considerable 
frankness their state of mind. There is one note which 
rings through all these speeches. It can quite clearly be heard 
above the customary boastings and threats—a dull, low 
whining note of fear. They are all speeches of men con- 
scious of their guilt and conscious also of the law. 

How different from the tone of 1940, when France was 
struck down, when Eastern Europe was subjugated, when 
Western Europe was beaten down, when Mussolini hasténed 
to stab us in the back, when Britain stood all alone, the sole 
champion in arms of the freedom and the inheritance of 
mankind. 

How different are these plaintiff speeches and expostu- 
lations from what we used to hear in those days. Evidently 
something has happened in these two years to make these 
evildoers feel that aggression, war, bloodshed and the tramp- 
ling down of the weak may not, after all, be the whole 
story. 

‘There may be another side 
account, and it is becoming 


of the account. It is a long 
pretty clear that the day is 
coming when it will have to be settled. The most striking 
and curious part of Hitler’s speech was his complaint that 
no one pays sufficient attention to his victories. 

“Look at all the victories | have won!” he exclaimed, in 
effect. “Look at all the countries I invaded and _ struck 
down! Look at all the thousands of kilometers I have ad- 
vanced into the lands of other people! Look at all the 
booty | have gathered, all the men I have killed or captured! 
Contrast these exploits with the performance of the Allies! 
Why are not downhearted? How. can they dare to 
keep up their spirits in the face of my great successes and 


their many misfortunes?” 


they 


Sees Cuitt in Hirver’s Heart 

‘That, in fact—I have not quoted his actual words, but 
I have given their meaning, their sense—that is his com- 
plaint. “hat is the question which puzzles him and angers 
him. 

It strikes chill to his marrow because in his heart he knows 
that with all his tremendous victories and his vast con- 
quests his fortunes have declined. His prospects have been 
darkened to an immeasurable degree in the last two years, 
while at the same time Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia and China have moved forward through tribulation 
and sorrow, steadily forward, steadily onward with greater 
strength. 

He sees with amazement that our defeats are but step- 
pingstones to victory and that all his victories are stepping- 
stones to ruin. 

It is apparent to me that this bad man saw quite clearly 


the shadow of slowly, remorselessly approaching doom, and 
he railed at fortune for mocking him with the glitter of 
fleeting success. 

But, after all, the explanation is not so difficult. When 
peaceful people like the British and Americans, who are 
very careless in peacecime about their defense; carefree, un-— 
suspecting nations and people who have never known de- 
feat; improvident nations, I will say reckless nations, who 
despised military art and thought war so wicked and never 
could happen again—when nations like this are set upon by 
highly organized and heavily armed conspirators who have 
been planning in secret over years on end, exalting war as 
the highest form of human effort, glorifying slaughter and 
aggression and prepared and trained to the last point to which 
science and discipline can carry them, it is natural that the 
peaceful and improvident should suffer terribly, and the 
wicked, scheming aggressors should have their run of savage 
exultation. 

That does not end the story. It is only the first chapter. 
If the great peaceful democracies could survive the first 
few years of the aggressor’s attack, another chapter had to 
be written. It is to that chapter which we shall come in 
due time. It will ever be to the glory of these islands and 
this empire that while we stood alone for one whole year 
we gained time for the good cause to arm, to organize slowly 
and to bring the conjoined, united, irresistible forces of out- 
raged civilization to bear upon the criminals. 

That is our greatest glory. Fear is also the motive which 
inspired Hitler’s latest outrages. From the North Cape 
of Norway to the Spanish frontier, a distance, apart from 
exits and indentations, of nearly 2,000 miles, German in- 
vading armies are holding down with brute force and terror- 
ism the nations of Western Europe. 

Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France—all are under Hit- 
ler’s grip and all seething with the spirit of revolt. Except 
in Denmark, whose turn will come, Nazi firing parties are 
busy. Every day innocent hostages or prominent citizens 
are arrested haphazard taken out and shot in cold blood. 

Every day hatred of the German race and name burns 
fiercer in the hearts of these ancient States and peoples. 

British Commando raids at different points on this enor- 
mous coast, although so far only forerunners of what is to 
come, inspire the author of so many crimes and miseries 
with lively anxiety. 

His soldiers dwell among populations who would kill 
them with their bare hands if they got a chance and will kill 
them one at a time when they do get the chance. 

In addition, there comes out of the sea from time to time 
a hand of steel which plucks German sentries from their 
posts with growing efficiency amid the joy of the whole 
countryside, 


HiT Ler Spire Hits Prisoners 


In his fear and spite Hitler turns upon prisoners of war, 
who in his camps are in his power. Just as he takes innocent 
hostages from his prisons in Norway, Belgium, Holland and 
France to shoot them in the hope of breaking the spirit of 
their countrymen, so in the flattest breach of the few con- 
ventions which still hold across the line of the World War 
he vents his cruel fear and anger upon prisoners of war and 
casts them into chains. 

I have always expected this war would become worse in 
severity as the guilty Nazis feel the ring of doom remorse- 
lessly closing in upon them. Here in the West we have seen 
many savage, bestial acts, but nothing that has happened in 
the West so far can compare with the wholesale massacres 
not only of soldiers but of civilians, women and children, 
which have characterized Hitler’s invasion of Russia. 
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In Russia and in his reign of terror in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia tens of thousands have been murdered in cold blood 
by the German army and by the special police battalions and 
brigades who accompany it everywhere and take the lead 
in the frightful butcheries perpetrated behind the front. 

For every one execution which Hitler has ordered in the 
West he carried out at least 200 in Eastern and Central 
Europe. In the first days after he entered Kiev he shot 
54,000 persons. 

To show weakness of any kind to such a man is only to 
encourage him to further atrocities. You may be assured no 
weakness will be shown. 

There is another reason, apart from his perverted instincts, 
why Hitler has begun a large-scale maltreatment of British 
prisoners. He wishes to throw a new topic into the arena 
of world discussion and so divert men’s eyes from his evi- 
dent failure so far—lI always say “‘so far” —in his second vast 
campaign against Russia. 


FREEZING SHADOWS OvER GERMANS 


The heroic defense of Stalingrad, the fact that the splendid 
Russian armies everywhere are intact, unbeaten and un- 
broken—nay, counter-attacking with amazing energy along 
the whole front from Leningrad to the Caucasus—the fear- 
ful losses suffered by the German troops, the near approach 
of another Russian Winter, all these grim facts, which can- 
not be concealed, cast their freezing shadow upon the Ger- 
man people, already wincing under the repeated and increas- 
ing impact of British bombing. 

The German people turn a stony gaze upon the leader 
who brought all this upon them and dumbly—for they dare 
not speak aloud—they put the terrible questions: “Why did 
you go there? Why did you invade Russia?” 

Already Field Marshal Goering has made haste to point 
out that this decision was Hitler’s alone, that Hitler alone 
conducts the war and that the generals of the German Army 
are only assistants who carry out his orders. 

Already Himmler, the police butcher, has been decorated, 
honored and promoted in token not only of the importance 
of his work in shooting and hanging thousands of Russian 
prisoners and torturing Poles, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs and 
Greeks, but also the increasing need for his devilish arts in 
the homeland, in Germany itself. 

Evidently in such a plight it would be natural for Hitler 
to raise a stir in some other quarters, and what could be 
more attractive to such a being than to mishandle captives 
who are powerless in his hands. 


OTHER THINGS TO Worry ABout 
There are other matters which should cause Hitler and 
his guilty, but somewhat ridiculous, confederate, Mussolini, 
to ask themselves uncomfortable questions. The U-boat war- 
fare still remains the greatest problem for the United Na- 













































tions, but there is no reason whatever why it should not be 
solved by a prodigious measure, of offense or defense and 
of replacement, on which Britain, Canada, and, above all, 
the United States, are now engaged. 

The months of August and September have been—I will 
not say the best but the least bad months since January. 
They have seen the building of merchant ships that substan- 
tially outweigh losses. They have seen the greatest tonnage 
of British bombs dropped upon Germany. They have cov- 
ered the most numerous safe arrival of United States troops 
in the British Isles. They have marked a definite growth 
of Allied air superiority over Germany, Italy and Japan. 

In these months, indeed in September in the far away 
Pacific, Australians with their American allies have made a 
good advance in New Guinea. 

It is not my habit to encourage light or vain expectations, 
but these are solid and remarkable facts. 

Surveying both sides of the account, good and bad, with 
equal composure and coolness, we must say that we have 
reached a stern and somber moment in the war, one which 
calls in a high degree for firmness of spirit and constancy 
of soul. 

The excitement and emotion of those great days, when we 
stood alone, undaunted against what seemed overwhelming 
odds and singlehanded saved the future of the world—these 
elements are not present now. We are surrounded by a con- 
course of governments of nations, all of us bound together 
in a solemn, unbreakable alliance, and all of us bound to- 
gether by ties not only of honor but of self-preservation. 

We are able to see and plan our slow but sure march on- 
ward. Deadly dangers still beset us. Weariness, complac- 
ency or discord, squabbles over petty matters, will mar our 
prospects. We must all drive ourselves to the utmost limits 
of our strength. 

We must preserve and refine our sense of proportion. We 
must strive to combine the virtues of wisdom and daring. 
We must move forward together, united and inexorable. 
Thus, with God’s blessing, the hopes which we now are 
justified in feeling, which we are now entitled to feel, will 
not fade or wither. 

The light is broadening on the track. And the light is 
brighter, too. 

Among the qualities for which Scotland is renowned, 
steadfastness holds perhaps the highest place. Be steadfast 
then; that is the message I bring to you. That is my invoca- 
tion to the Scottish nation here in this ancient capital city, 
one of whose freemen I now have the honor to be. 

Let me use the words of your famous minstrel, words 
which have given comfort and renewed strength to many a 
burdened heart: 


Keep right on to the end of the road; 
Keep right on to the end of the road. 


Molders of a Better Destiny 


HISTORY’S OVER-ALL COURSE IS FORWARD 
By DR. CHARLES M. A. STINE, Vice-President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Advisor on Research and Development 


Delivered before The American Chemical Society, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7, 1942 


N fighting a war, the all-absorbing intent is to win. 
There is little time to analyze the rush of events or 
to appraise their consequences beyond the war’s end. 
The united objective is, rightly, success for our arms. Yet 
under the pressures of a great war there may be com- 
pressed scientific, economic and social developments that 


might have taken many decades to achieve under less urgent 
conditions. Their effects on our lives and all civilization 
may be more wide-reaching and lasting than any military 
conquest. They constitute one of the most imperative in- 
centives to victory. 

No American, least of all any scientist worthy the name, 
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conceivably could endorse war as a justifiable means to 
progress. The destruction of life and property wrought by 
the present war far exceeds the havocs of a century’s earth- 
quakes. Most of mankind is burning itself on an altar of 
paganism. 

Nonetheless, one fact is inescapable. Despite the re- 
current malady of war, history’s over-all course is for- 


ward. Mankind has the habit of rising phoenix-like from 
its own ashes to attain greater heights. Progress is im- 
mortal. 


We emerged from the First World War with a wholly 
new concept of our possibilities. For the first time we be- 
van clearly to see that when the Creator conferred upon 
man freedom of choice and action, there were placed in 
man’s hands the tools with which'he could shape his destiny 
and modify his future. We learned that it was possible 
not only to emulate Nature but even to excel her in certain 
fields of creation. We were shocked at how little we knew, 
and at how meagerly we had advanced in the light of what 
was still to be accomplished. 

‘The new nation—and it was no less—that was built on 
this continent following 1918, largely as a result of the war- 
broadened vision, would have seemed a fantastic wonder- 
land in 1914 had anybody then had the imagination to 
predict it. 

INpustRY Forces A New AGE 

The automobile came of age; aviation was established 
as a potent industry; the “wireless” of war days became 
“radio,” and radio approached the miraculous in the marvel 
of television. Add to these the gigantic expansions realized 
by the telephone, the motion picture and rayon, all three of 
which were undeveloped infants in 1914, and you have a 
combination of influences truly staggering in their effects 
upon American life. 

One of the greatest migrations of all time took place 
as millions moved from farms to cities and more millions 
from cities to suburbs. This mighty trek, made _ possible 
by improved transport, better highways and opportunities 
for more lucrative employment, paralleled further drastic 
changes in our traditional economy. We had led the world 
in agriculture; we now lead it also in industry. Mass 
manufactures superseded the handicrafts almost to their 
extinction, 

Meanwhile, the American woman had taken her destiny 
into her own hands. In 1914, she wore long skirts, cotton 
stockings, whale-bone stays, and her “place was in the 
home.” She came out of the war with a declaration of 
feminine independence that has since taken her to Congress, 
into the Cabinet, and into almost every activity once sacred 
to man, including the military. In less than a decade she 
cut the bonds of centuries and destroyed for all time a 
hundred circumscribing taboos. Only the future historian 
can assess the full impact of this new freedom upon the 
family, the community and the nation. It was undoubtedly 
speeded to fruition by the First World War. 

There were other advances—you are as familiar with them 
as | am. When we, the American people, on the seventh 
day of December, 1941, found ourselves again at war on 
a global scale, we were living on a plane that bore but 
little resemblance to the pre-war period of a quarter-century 
earlier. Our clothes, our foods, our homes were different. 
The character of our work was changed. Our environ- 
ment and thinking were those of a new age. 

Millions of dollars had become hundreds of millions 
in our national planning. Private industry risked tens of 
millions on ventures that earlier would have commanded 
hardly a tenth as much. Hosiery and furniture alike were 


being made from coal, water and air; dresses from wood, 
farm fertilizers from the atmosphere, camphor from pine 
stumps. These and many other achievements of chemical 
synthesis had altered or made obsolete trade practices and 
customs as old as the race. 

Moreover, the scientist was just getting started. Tens 
of thousands of new chemical compounds and metallic al- 
loys awaited his full exploration. We were speculating on 
the eventual conquest of disease. The elimination of poverty, 
at least as a social problem, was considered a goal that well 
might be realized. And, as organic chemistry was the 
source-spring of a major share of the infinitude of changes 
that inspired such hopes, the influences of the First World 
War could be very definitely traced here also. Our or- 
ganic chemical industry in the United States grew directly 
in answer to needs violently made evident by that war. 

It is unnecessary to detail to chemists what has happened 
in chemistry since 1914. That year, a mere handful of 528 
workers made up the nation’s total employment in the 
production of coal-tar chemicals. American-made dyes were 
not even listed in the official census reports. Our farmers 
had to buy German potash and Chilean nitrate. Our 
physicians looked to Europe for important drugs, sutures 
and optical glass. All science looked to Europe for leader- 
ship. 

Indeed, it was a simple, almost a scientifically primitive 
economy in which we Americans then lived. On all the 
seven seas, American-bound ships heavy with goods and 
raw materials testified to our dependency on foreign lands. 
The homes in which we lived differed little from those of 
our great-grandfathers; the tailors of the Caesars knew the 
textiles of which we made our clothes; the finishes of our 
1914-model horseless carriages dated to ancient Egypt and 
the building of the Pyramids. All steel rusted. The best 
rubber tires were worn out after about 3,000 miles of highly 
uncertain road service. 

One shudders at what might be our plight if those were 
the tires of today, or if by some colossal blunder we had 
failed to establish an organic chemical industry in the 
United States as a consequence of that other war’s bitter 
lessons. 


Thank God, we did establish a chemical industry! 
ALL ScIENCE UNDERGOES RENASCENCE 


We did more than that. We established a nation-wide 
common consciousness of the power of science in every 
branch of American industry. Steel, textiles, transportation, 
foods, oil, in fact every basic producer came to the turn 
in the lane where all signposts of progress pointed in one 
direction—to the research laboratory. We did not get there 
all at once, but most of us got there long before German 
hob-nailed boots were pounding over the streets of Warsaw. 

Expenditures for industrial research in the United States 
rose from an inconsequential sum yearly in the pre-First- 
World-War period, to an amount estimated at 300 millions 
of dollars yearly in the pre-Second-World-War period. The 
number of research laboratories grew to more than 2,000. 
Huge sums were spent in expanding technical and scientific 
schools to meet the demands of our awakened youth. The 
number of doctorates granted in chemistry alone was mul- 
tiplied by twenty or thirty times. 

I am not implying that all research is chemical or that 
chemistry provides the one Aladdin’s lamp which all scientists 
must rub. However, let chemistry be ignored and the other 
lamps become lifeless brass. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
that has come to America from our chemical awakening 
is the renascence of all science that has accomplished it. 
The chemical synthesis of vitamins, for example, to say 
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nothing of hormones and the sulfa drugs, not only is rev- 
olutionizing medicine and dietetics but putting these sciences 
on incomparably higher planes of performance and future 
promise. And at the opposite extreme of the pendulum’s 
swing, the modern long-range bomber, while a machine, is 
also a composite chemical triumph expressed in metals, 
plastics and liquids. 

The famous tribute paid Washington—first in peace, 
and first in war—might be paid with equal justice to chem- 
istry. Its record during our other world war is history. 
Its contributions to the nation’s progress during the peace- 
ful years of the ’20’s and ’30’s while the organic chemical 
industry grew to maturity, helped crowd into those years 
many of the most notable advances that mankind has gained 
since civilization began. 

Now, we are again at war. With the full strength and 
vigor of its young manhood, the chemical industry is fighting 
again for an American victory and an American peace. 
To this task wholly it has dedicated itself wholly. 

And we hear questions: Is the fight worthwhile? Will 
a victorious peace be worth the price that all too evidently 
we will need to pay for it? After victory—what? 

My answer is that now, today, even as I speak, the pres- 
sures of this war are compressing into the space of months 
developments that might have taken us a half-century to 
realize if necessity had not forced the pace. 

Those pressures are unprecedented. The developments 
are unprecedented. Give us a victorious peace and the free- 
dom of enterprise it should guarantee, and our progress will 
be unprecedented ! 


PossiBLE FUTuRE ALREADY CHARTED 


One does not need to venture into prophecy to sketch 
the bold lines of what that progress can be. They have al- 
ready been traced. Already our world of 1940, in which we 
took such pardonable if mistaken pride, is so distant in the 
past that it has become an antiquity, as seen through scien- 
tific eyes. The inconceivables of two years ago are today’s 
realities. 

More than a century was consumed in bringing the crude 
rubber production of the world up to a million tons yearly. 
The United States alone is now undertaking to accomplish 
almost as mighty a feat in less than two years, by the 
manufacture of chemical rubbers from petroleum, alcohol, 
and coal and limestone. 

By the end of 1943, our production of aluminum will be 
at a rate of almost seven times greater than was attained 
in 1939 after fifty years of intensive development. And 
we will be recovering from brine, sea water, and other 
sources approximately 100 times the amount of magnesium 
that was produced in 1939, when the magnesium industry 
in America was 24 years old. 

Our aviation industry is establishing facilities for the 
manufacture in one year of almost double the number of 
planes it produced throughout the 37 years of its history 
beginning with the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk and 
culminating in the Defense Program. Meanwhile, largely 
as a result of chemical advances in fuels, plastics and light 
metals, aircraft engineers are designing trans-oceanic planes 
capable of flying to Europe and back non-stop, carrying 
payloads of 20 tons. The projected planes are quadruple the 
size of the famous “Clipper” planes that pioneered in in- 
augurating trans-Atlantic commercial air service. 

The nation will emerge from this war with capacities 
for making plastics, synthetic fibres, nitrates, hydrocarbons, 
high octane gasolines and literally scores of chemical and 
other raw materials on a scale that only two years ago was 
beyond our comprehension. The changes that have taken 

























































place in our thinking and planning approach the unbelievable 
when one detaches himself from the present long enough 
to regain the viewpoint of only the recent past. The first 
proposal that we build 50,000 war planes left us incred- 
ulous. We asked how could we maintain such a vast fleet 
even should it be built, or train the men to fly it. Now, 
the demand for 125,000 war planes in a single year is met 
with the answer, “Give us the materials and we'll give 
you the planes, as ordered.” 

In terms of dollars, the hundred of millions of that by- 
gone economy stemming from the First World War have 
suddenly become tens of billions! A million dollars is 
hardly pin-money in our planning! 

Few of us, even among scientists, grasp the technical 
implications of these enormous projects which are becoming 
facts with emergency speed. The aluminum-produc‘ng ca- 
pacity being created will furnish in one year metal enough 
to build thrice the number of passenger cars now operating 
on all American railroads. To produce this aluminum will 
require more electricity annually than was consumed in 
1940 in 27 of our 48 states. Despite wartime tax schedules 
and wages, aluminum ingots now cost 25 per cent less than 
in 1940, and further economies are forecast through sav- 
ings in fabricating costs. Aluminum has become a major 
metal. 

Magnesium is about 60 per cent the weight of aluminum 
and about one-fifth the weight of steel. It sold, in 1915, 
for $5.00 per pound and until a few years ago was a 
structural curiosity. “Today, measured by cubic feet, mag- 
nesium at 22'%4 cents a pound is cheaper than aluminum 
selling at 15 cents a pound, and almost a half-ton of it, on 
the average, is going into every American fighting plane 
that is built. After the war, the nation’s capacity for pro- 
ducing this lightest of all structural metals will be more 
than double its aluminum output of 1939. 


New WEALTH 


Equally significant is the source of most of the magnesium 
now employed industrially. For the first time in the history 
of the world a structural metal is being obtained from the 
sea by a chemical process. Huge pumps force 300,000,000 
gallons of sea water daily through intricate apparatus. At 
present, magnesium and bromine are the only products pre- 
cipitated, but potentially the water contains traces of every 
element found on land. Are we opening a new field of 
chemistry, far more bizarre than any of the imaginings of 
fictionists ? Nobody knows as yet. 

In turn, steel is challenging the light metals. Low alloy 
steels and new modifications of the higher alloy steels, fresh 
from the laboratory, are bidding for expanding uses in 
aviation and wherever lightness and strength are requisites. 
In the steel industry today, technicians speak confidently of 
monster aircraft that will be largely steel. These new al- 
loys are three times the weight of aluminum and almost 
five times the weight of magnesium, but their tensile strength 
approximates 190,000 pounds to the square inch. This ad- 
vantage permits weight to be shed by reducing bulk and 
eliminating needless supports. 

The larger planes grow in the future, say the chemists 
of steel, the more pronounced will be the trend to the new 
steel alloys. Less subject to corrosion than plain steel, they 
are more easily corroded than aluminum, but this problem 
in protection is said to be on the way to early solution. 
So watch steel in the mounting competition of light metals. 

By all means, too, watch petroleum. Some years ago it 
was believed that the ultimate in motor fuel would be reached 
by the creation of a gasoline equivalent in power and anti- 
knock qualities to pure iso-octane. So superior was iso- 
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octane in these respects that it arbitrarily was given an oc- 
tane number of 100, which became the standard in eval- 
uating all gasolines. But that was before the Battle of 
Britain. 

The epic fight of the Royal Air Force to save England, 
raging month upon month against odds, was also a chemists’ 
fight to produce better fuels—fuels that would get planes 
into the air in a fraction of the former time, that would 
vive greater and yet greater speeds, longer and yet longer 
ranges. The American chemist was: in that fight because 
he knew more about motor fuels than any other chemist on 
earth. The Battle of Britain became a testing and develop- 
ment laboratory in which a nation’s life was the stake. 

The work done in that laboratory, and in our laboratories 
here at home as an outgrowth of that experience, has pre- 
cipitated changes in motor fuel technology of which the ef- 


fects will be reverberating long after the peace. Fuels now . 


can be made that go beyond the octane scale. Their esti- 
mated octane numbers are of the order of 110 or 115 and 
even higher. They deliver one-half again as much power 
as 100 octane fuel. Looking upon the situation that is 
indicated for after the war, the petroleum chemist now sees 
all existing motors as out of date, with knowledge of fuels 
advancing so rapidly that September’s motor might be out 
of date in October. 

Let us glance at another phase of petroleum chemistry. 
A barrel of crude oil contains literally thousands of chem- 
ical compounds. The chemist has long been fascinated by 
the possibility that almost anything under the sun might 
be created with these chemical building blocks of hydrogen 
and carbon; that simply by the addition of oxygen and other 
elements in the proper combination, he might obtain new 
alcohols, esters, acids, solvents, perfumes, pharmaceuticals 
and organic synthetics of every type. Catalytic cracking 
processes and adaptations of them, brought very recently to 
high stages of performance, are now leading toward this 
goal and taking petroleum chemistry into a realm once ex- 
clusive to coal-tar chemistry. 

The largest catalytic cracking capacity in the world is 
being operated by American oil companies. Soon this ca- 
pacity will approximate some hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels daily. The significance of this development, well under- 
way in 1939 but expanded to gigantic size by the needs of 
war, is beyond all present vision. Synthetic rubber, which 
as every chemist knows is not rubber at all but a new ma- 
terial of broader and yet more promising utility, is being 
produced from butadiene and styrene synthesized from pe- 
troleum. Toluene, best known as the basis of one of the 
most important of modern high explosives but also essential 
in dye chemistry and many other industries, is now a 
petroleum product. 

With almost equal facility the petroleum chemist can 
give us ethylene, on the one hand, or benzene on the other, 
and supply them in quantities measured in hundreds of tons 
daily. ‘This feat might be likened to drawing wine or water 
at will from the same cask, or getting beef or pork from the 
same animal, inasmuch as ethylene and benzene are mem- 
bers of quite different chemical families. Practically, they 
are employed in such diverse uses as the manufacture of 
styrene plastics, both in Buna and Thiokol types of syn- 
thetic rubbers, drugs, dyes and nylon. Moreover, acetylene 
can be produced from refinery gases to furnish the prin- 
cipal intermediate in the manufacture of neoprene. 


Unirep States Dous.ty INDEPENDENT 


Germany's early mastery and world monopoly of the 
production of benzene, toluene and other coal-tar crudes 
and intermediates—her then “secret weapon”—brought her 


armies almost to victory in the First World War. It was 
only by prodigious effort and at huge cost that private in- 
dustry in the United States was able, during and after that 
war, to win independence in these chemicals, which are 
part and parcel of the nation’s economic life-blood both in 
peace and war. 

Today, we are doubly independent. Our coal-tar chem- 
ical industry is securely established. In addition, the possible 
output of benzene and toluene from petroleum is many 
times their peak output from coal tar. Furthermore, in 
super motor fuels, which may well be this war’s deciding 
weapons, we are excelling the enemy’s best in quantity and 
quality alike. Where Germany stood in 1914 with coal 
tar, the United States stands today with petroleum. 

A sign of the swiftness of the pace with which the hurly- 
burly of change is sweeping the petroleum industry, is 
given by a printed card that now hangs behind the desk 
of the research director of one of America’s greatest oil 
companies. The card reads: 


You Don’r Have To Be Crazy To Work Here, 
But Ir Surety He tps! 


May I add that a similar card could be hung with profit 
in every American office and shop and laboratory and 
farm barn. We are going to need to be “crazy,” as judged 
by 1940’s thinking, to make this upset world right again. 
We are going to need to be visionary to the point of audac- 
ity, in the light of today’s evident facts, to discharge just 
a fair share of the post-war opportunities and responsibilities. 

Plastics were of sensational promise before Pearl Harbor. 
The newest and most versatile of plastics will be available 
after this war on a scale beyond all previous conceptions. 
The high-pressure synthesis of ammonia, one of the major 
chemical exploits of the century, will have taken on an 
industrial status that, in terms of new producing capacity, 
may be comparable to the discovery of a sixth continent. 
The amount of fertilizer chemicals that this new capacity 
will be able to supply farmers will be so large that the basic 
trends of agriculture might be changed. And these com- 
prise but one group of a hundred or more products stem- 
ming from this high-pressure synthesis, which utilizes air, 
water and coal as its building blocks. 

We will have glass that is unbreakable and glass that 
will float, wood that won’t burn, and laminations of plastics 
and wood that will compete with the structural metals. 
Hosiery derived from air, water and coal, a wonder of pre- 
war days, is but the forerunner of many innovations from 
the same source, ranging from shoes that contain no leather 
and window screens that contain no wire, to machinery 
bearings that contain no metal. 

At the moment, we are handicapped by _ shortages. 
Scarcity, as such, is not the reason fi. them, however. Never 
has there been so great a plenty as nieasured by our ability 
to produce, and that ability grows by the hour. The short- 
ages are the consequences of the diversion of goods to war, 
and from ourselves to others. Today, we produce to destroy. 

But tomorrow we will produce to build, and we will con- 
tinue to invent and thus to multiply our possessions. Re- 
leased by an American victory, the stream of production 
compared with its volume in the past, will be as a great 
river is to one of its tributary creeks. We will have at our 
command ten, fifty, a hundred times what we had before, 
chiefly of new materials. 

That prospect is as certain as tomorrow’s dawn. We 
need only to make the victory definite. Then, the choice will 
be ours, either boldly to harness the stream of plenty, or, 
if we are timid and of myopic or restricted vision, to be 
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embarrassed by the very abundance of means we have 
created. 

If I know the American chemist, his will be the bold 
course—the course toward a better destiny. And all science 
will set its course by the same compass! 


Means AT HAND TO PERFORM WONDERS 


Possessing the tools, the experience and the knowledge 
that we now have, we should be unfaithful servants indeed 
if, upon the coming of peace, we merely buried the talents 
charged to our keeping. Means will be at hand to perform 
feats that men have long dreamed of doing. 

Fuels and metals and plastics are now ready to complete 
the revolution in transportation begun early in the century. 
The automobile manufacturer’s slate has been wiped clean 
for a fresh start, which should result in new cars that will 
be of incredible efficiency as judged by present standards. 
Since motor car production stopped, the shiny new models 
that are now gathering dust in dealers’ storerooms have 
aged, technically, at least two decades. We are now in the 
1960’s of motor cars, as measured by the old pace of de- 
velopment. 

Sealed cooling systems, proved on large-scale by aviation, 
may end in the post-war car the nuisance of adding water 
to radiators. Weights may be half what they are, saving 
from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of useless load. The power 
output per cubic inch of piston displacement may double, 
treble and even quadruple. Fuels may yield 50 miles to the 
gallon, or better. 

In the oil industry they are speculating on fuels with 
octane ratings of 150, or almost twice that of the best auto- 
mobile gasoline of two years ago. They say gasoline itself 
may be displaced by a superior petroleum product. They 
are talking of the practicability of midget automobiles for 
children. 

Instead of rubber alone, there will a hundred and one 
rubbers for tires and other uses. In tires, the indicated 
range is from all natural rubber casings, through varying 
combinations of natural rubber and synthetics, to the all- 
synthetics. When one remembers that at present the syn- 
thetics are being adapted to tire specifications written for 
rubber, and that the truly synthetic-type tire is yet to be en- 
gineered, the prospect is one of progressive changes. 

The upsurge of automobile technology will be paralleled 
in aviation. Designers are thinking in terms of hemisphere- 
spanning freighters and of passenger air-carriers in fleets 
numbering hundreds of planes. Trans-continental non-stop 
air trains of gliders, which would drop off or pick up 
“coaches” over the principal cities enroute, are no longer 
figments of an imaginative airman’s dreams. They are prob- 
abilities. Leaders of the industry say that technical consider- 
ations no longer limit the size of airplanes that can be 
built. 

Now present are most of the elements essential to the 
wide popular ownership of planes. Small, highly efficient, 
almost foolproof craft can be produced at low cost. An 
enormous plant capacity will be awaiting utilization, tens of 
thousands will have been trained in flying, and the post-war 
land will be dotted with air fields. Only within very large 
cities will we be deficient in field facilities, and there too 
the signs of impending change are clear. 

As never before we are conscious of the need for cheaper 
and better housing. Crowded city slums stand as an ugly 
reproach of our lack of initiative and vision in home-build- 
ing. The slums should be emptied after the war by the com- 
bination of forces that is being arrayed against them; and 
once empty, airports might well take over those bleak blocks. 

































































Lower-cost motor cars, which will draw still more 
thousands of city dwellers to suburbs and country, repre- 
sent one of the forces that is going to help empty the slum. 
Public opinion, shaped by a more enlightened conception of 
the basic needs of healthful living, is another. The third 
will be the better housing that so long has been awaited. It 
is coming. 

It is coming because in no better way will we be able 
to put into worthwhile service the abundance of materials 
suitable for building all kinds of things. The very prospect 
of this plenty, on the one hand, and the all-too glaring lack 
of inexpensive modern housing on the other, have started 
men thinking who have given but little attention to this 
problem in the past. The engineer, the chemist, the produc- 
tion expert, and the development departments of some of 
our largest companies are alert to an opportunity, and will 
become productively interested the moment the war re- 
leases their services. 

Thus far, only general objectives have taken form. They 
are for homes costing in the order of $500 to $800 per 
room. Prefabricated sections, which can be easily handled 
by two men, will permit flexibility in architectural designs. 
New insulating materials, making possible light walls that 
will be several times as efficient -as heavy masonry ones, 
will allow the use of revolutionary structural principles. 

Plywood, plastics, rustless steels, non-ferrous alloys, var- 
ious types of composition board, fire-resistant woods, ceramics, 
and synthetic finishes of lasting durability will be employed 
in profusion. For example, stainless steel is indicated as a 
common roofing material of the future. It will last as 
long as the house and require no maintenance. Lighting 
will be automatic, governed by electric “eyes” sensitive to 
outside variations in the daylight. Air-conditioning units 
will filter out the pollens of hay fever an4 asthma. 


Lives Savep May OutweicH War Losses 


The movement for better homes marches side by side 
with that to educate the public in better diet. I venture to 
say that more popular training in the chemistry of food 
and its digestion has been crammed into the past two years 
than was given in the preceding two centuries. The knowl- 
edge of food’s real values to the body that is flowing from 
sound scientific studies of broad scope, is accumulating means 
of incalculable power to prolong life. 

Science, too, follows the Flag. This war, spreading over 
all zones and into all climates, presents a challenge to Amer- 
ican medicine that is without precedent. That challenge is 
being met by a mobilization of all the sciences that likewise 
is without precedent in man’s fight against disease. 

The weapons being employed are unique to our time. 
They include the ultra-centrifuge, in which there is a per- 
ipheral speed of the rotating disk comparable to the velocity 
of a rifle bullet. Still another is the electron microscope, the 
largest of which now being built at Stanford University is 
expected to magnify 150,000 times. Mention should also 
be made of the giant cyclotrons, sometimes referred to as 
“atom smashers,” with which it is possible to transform 
certain ordinary elements into wholly different elements 
Possessing radio-activity. In addition, synthetic organic 
chemistry is making an ever increasing and significant con- 
tribution to remedial medicine. 

The single objective of this mobilization of science against 
disease is to prevent suffering and save human lives, irre- 
spective of color or creed. The results -which are certain 
to accrue may ultimately outweight by many times even the 
staggering losses of the world-wide conflagration. 

Taking an over-all look at the current press of events, 
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one notes that, perhaps, the most important of all the signs 
nointing to better days, is the fact that the emergency of 
w.r has dissipated innumerable inertias, each an_inter- 
ruptant of progress. Normally, the new is received with sus- 
picion.. People cling to the old and tried, are loath to ex- 
periment, slow to change. With peace, however, the usual 
slow developmental process will have been reversed. War 
shortages of conventional materials will have resulted in 
eager trials of every new material science and industry 
could offer. And countless of the “substitutes” will have 
proved their superiority. Thus, an experience with and an 
acceptance of the new will have been gained that ordinarily 
might have taken many years to achieve. 

No doubt, some will become alarmed over the possible 
displacement of old materials and old industries. Changes 
of a drastic nature are inevitable but they seldom result in 
the hardships that the timid predict. More wrought iron 
is being used in the world today than when wrought iron 
occupied the province now held by steel. The horse and 
buggy vanished, but the buggy manufacturers who were 
alert rose to new affluence with the motor car. The coal- 
tar colors ended the centuries-long reign of natural dye- 
stuffs, but the dyestuffs industry has grown :to many times 
its former size, and spawned a dozen new industries in 
addition. 


A Ficut ror Five ‘THOUSAND FREEDOMS 


Progress means going forward. It must build more than 
is destroyed or it does not merit its name. Not only should 
it be of a tangible, material character, but it should con- 


tain the elements of greater spiritual growth for the in- 
dividual and community alike. It should lift the chin and 
put a new spring into humanity’s step. 

The President of the United States has said that we 
are fighting for four freedoms—freedom from want and 
freedom from fear, freedom of speech and freedom of re- 
ligion. A former President of the United States, Herbert 
Hoover, has added that a fifth freedom is also mandatory 
in the victory—freedom of economic enterprise. 

This scientist accepts these freedoms unreservedly. To 
their attainment he is glad to give life itself, if that is the 
price. But the scientist is fighting just as whole-souledly 
for five hundred, yes, for five thousand other freedoms. 

The freedom to work, to expand the intellect, to worry 
through with a theory until it is validated or disproved; 
the freedom to banish the wasteful and enthrone the efficient ; 
the freedom to improve, if he can, everything that exists 
under the sun, and beyond that to create things upon which 
the sun has never before shone—these, too, are freedoms 
for which the true scientist fights. 

As a man, he fights for the freedom to better his lot and 
for the rewards that ability merits. As an incurable altruist 
—and the true scientist is one—he fights harder for the free- 
doin to better the lot of mankind, that each generation may 
rise to heights loftier than any won by its predecessor. 

A soldier of peace, he fights for the freedom to mold a 
better destiny, both for the individual and for the race. 

These freedoms have always been America’s. We fight 
to keep them America’s. Let our swords be mighty, and 
mighty indeed will be our plowshares. 


Are We Drafting a Larger Army Than We 
Can Supply? 


CHAOTIC DRAFT SITUATION IMPERILLING PRODUCTION—ALLOCATION OF MEN 
By DR. HARVEY N. DAVIS, President of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Delivered at Opening of 71st Year of the College, September 28, 1942 


LOT of water has gone over the dam since we met 

a year ago to start the seventieth academic year of 

this College. Then I said that we already were, to 
all intents and purposes, at war, even though we claimed 
still to be neutrals, and I urged that we should think and act 
accordingly. Now we all know that we are at war, and that 
it is going to take all we have in us to win it. Then we had 
a draft army that, by law, could not be sent out of the 
Western Hemisphere, and some of the isolationists were argu- 
ing as to where Iceland lay with respect to the imaginary 
boundary of that hemisphere. Now Americans in uniform 
are in lreland, in Egypt, in Irak, in Iran, in Eritrea, in 
India, in China, in Australia, in the Solomon Islands, and in 
a lot of other places all around the world. Then some of our 
first draftees were already being demobilized after their year 
ot service, and others were talking about “Over the hill in 
October.” Now every induction is, without question, for 
the duration, there is talk of lowering the draft age to 
eighteen, and women are serving both in the Army and in 
the Navy. Truly the thinking of America has changed a 
lot in this one year; I suspect that it will have to change a 
lot more in the year that now lies ahead of us. 

Let us here and now rededicate ourselves to the great task 
of winning this war for the purpose of preserving and de- 
veloping for ourselves and our children a way of life that 
we believe in. Let us also prepare ourselves as best we can 
to win the peace after this war and to play our parts unfal- 


teringly in making the whole world the kind of a world in 
which all right thinking people can live in peace, with mutual 
respect and mutual consideration. 

How can we at Stevens best help in winning this war? 


PRODUCTION THE FIFTH FRONT 


In his Labor Day speech, President Roosevelt spoke of 
four great fronts, all vital and all interrelated. They were 
the Russian Front, the Pacific Ocean area, the Mediterra- 
nean and Middle East area, and the European area. All of 
them are interrelated, and all of them are indeed vital, not 
only to our allies, but to us. I wish that he had gone on to 
mention that great fifth front that is so closely related to all 
the rest, and so very vital to all of them, namely the produc- 
tion front in our factories here at home. 

A year ago production loomed large in everybody’s mind. 
Our main duty was to be the arsenal of the democracies. If 
we fired a gun, it was to be solely to insure the delivery of 
the materiel of war to Great Britain. Now public sentiment 
seems to have swung to the opposite extreme. A uniform’s 
the thing. There is a service flag in every block. Our radios 
are constantly inserting alluring spot descriptions of how well 
all sorts of men, particularly technical men, can serve their 
country in the armed services. Indeed a personable young 
man can hardly travel for an hour on a train without hav- 
ing some draftee say, “Where’s your uniform, buddy?” No- 
body stops to realize that the man in civies may be playing 
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an important part in helping to provide the weapons that 
may make the difference between life and death to that par- 
ticular draftee six months hence. Recently a “Chin Strap 
Post” of World War I veterans adopted a resolution that 
“all young single men of draft age who are employed as 
defense workers should be placed in Class 1-A immediately.” 

Is it not time that the American public should stop and 
think about what all this may mean to the very lives of our 
soldiers and sailors in the months that lie ahead? Somehow 
the public must be made to realize that this is fundamentally 
a highly mechanized war, and that we are in far more 
danger of losing it in the factories and shipyards at home 
than in any of the combat areas. Somehow we must learn 
to give more public respect and appreciation to our produc- 
tion army at the bench and at the machine tool, as well as 
to our other army in uniform. 


INSIGNIA FOR PRODUCTION WORKERS 


One of the things we greatly need is some form of care- 
fully guarded insignia that will bring to the conscientious 
war worker the respect that he deserves. The Army-Navy 
E buttons that are beginning to appear are fine, provided 
that more than a selected few of our vast army of war work- 
ers are to be privileged to wear them. But the public must 
learn to recognize and appreciate them. 


THE MAN Power PROBLEM 


This brings me to one of the most important problems 
that this country is facing today. It is the problem of the 
wise allocation of our human resources as between the armed 
forces on the one hand and the production forces on the 
other. Even if we completely mobilize all our men and 
women, and even if we manage to prevent disadvantageous 
labor migration and labor piracy as between different war 
industries, we still will not have solved the problem of how 
many men belong in the Army and how many in the fac- 
tories. Should the demand for a quota, or the need to keep 
an airplane factory running at top efficiency, weigh heavier 
with this or that local draft board? 


Power LaAcKING To MAKE BINDING DECISIONS 


Apparently, at this moment, nobody in Washington ex- 
cept the President himself has the power to make any binding 
decision on this important matter. The country hoped that 
this would be one of the chief concerns of the Manpower 
Allocation Board, but Mr. McNutt’s recent testimony at a 
senate hearing shows why that Board has not yet given 
us the wise and vigorous leadership in this matter that we 
had hoped for. Like so many other Boards in Washington 
it apparently has no power in this matter beyond advice 
and moral suasion. 


DeprRIVING INDUSTRY OF SKILLED MEN 


In the meantime General Hershey announces that an army 
of from ten to thirteen millions is contemplated, and his 
office is serving notice on essential war industries that they 
must look forward to losing many thousands of skilled work- 
ers, and even many skilled supervisors, to the draft during 
the coming year, although almost simultaneously another 
Washington official said publicly that one of the major 
problems facing industry is that of finding and training 
a million new supervisors during the same coming year. 
Recently, for instance, a small company working overtime 
on parts and accessories for fighting airplanes, lost its as- 
sistant production manager to the draft. When last heard 
from, he was a buck private building barracks at a can- 
tonment. 

Furthermore, in some highly industrialized areas rigid 
draft quotas are taking men right and left out of war indus- 





tries; then replacements have to be hired from less highly 
industrialized areas twenty and thirty miles away. This 
means an increased transportation problem; and yet we are 
trying to save gas and rubber. 


EXPERIENCE IN FRANCE AND BriITAIN WARNING TO U. S. 


All this raises the very serious question of whether we 
are not trying to draft a larger army than we can produce 
for. We have been abundantly warned, both by recent his- 
tory and by competent observers to consider this question 
carefully. It has been frequently stated that one of the 
major causes of the fall of France was that during the 
so-called “phoney war” period in 1939 she stripped her 
munitions factories of skilled workmen and sent them to the 
Maginot Line. More recently Mr. Hedley Williams, a 
regional administrator of the British Ministry of Production, 
sent to Washington to aid us in our planning, has warned 
us of certain British mistakes which the United States could 
profitably avoid. One of them was drafting men from 
industry to the Army. “Britain,” he said, “did this at first; 
then had to send them back. There is no use having a big 
army in the field if there are not enough men at home to 
keep it properly equipped.” 

Apparently we made this same mistake ourselves in World 
War I. An Army officer recently told the story of how, at 
one time, during that war, he found himself in charge of 
training a battalion of raw recruits. He says that both he 
and they worked hard and he presently had them just about 
ready to go abroad, when suddenly someone in Washington 
woke up to the fact that the war industries had been ham- 
strung, and sent out a blanket order that all enlisted men 
with such and such qualifications and such and such skills 
were to be demobilized at once and sent back into the fac- 
tories. When this particular officer had complied with that 
order, he had, he says, scarcely a corporal’s guard left; and 
both he and his men had utterly wasted some three months 
of valuable time. 

That there is danger of our making the same mistake 
again—the mistake of trying to build a larger army than 
we can produce for—has been admitted to me in private 
conversation by more than one officer high up in the Ord- 
nance Department of our present Army. 


Priorities IN MEN 1s Basic ProBLEM 


To make, and to enforce, a wise decision on this funda- 
mental problem of priorities in men—to arbitrate the neces- 
sarily conflicting claims of the armed services and the war 
industries for skilled men—would seem to be a proper, and 
a most important, function of the Manpower Allocation 
Board, and the responsibility for stating forcefully the needs 
of the war industries would seem to rest squarely on the 
War Production Board’s official representation on the Allo- 
cation Board. Let us hope that sufficient authority may soon 
be vested in them so that they can give us the enlightened 
leadership that we so sorely need, and bring order out of the 
present chaos. 


“Disastrous CHAOS AT PRESENT” 


For there is disastrous chaos at present. The more than 
three thousand local draft boards of the country, conscientious 
as they are even though they are unpaid and largely un- 
praised, are now forced to act in ways that are seriously 
undermining the production side of our war effort. As long 
ago as last March a “night timekeeper in a war industries 
plant” writing from “somewhere in California” to the 
Christian Science Monitor said, “The feeling of uncertainty 
about the classification of possible selectees is upsetting the 
morale. Foremen simply don’t know what to do next. No 
one knows who’s going and who isn’t. No one knows just 
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what men to take off one job and break in on another. In 
the meantime the draft boards, acting with a sort of secret 
absoluteness, are keeping thousands of men in a stew.” 


” 


For “Reserved OccuPaATIONS 
I myself believe that the ultimate answer must be a legally 
established system of “reserved occupations” such as was set 
up by the British Parliament early in 1939, before the war 
started, and adhered to ever since, with only such modifica- 
tions of detail as the changing situation required. 
THE ENGINEERS 
All this is a matter of special concern to the colleges of 
engineering throughout the country, and to Stevens in par- 
ticular, because technically trained men have a uniquely 
important part to play in the winning of this war, both in 
the armed services and in the war industries. Engineers are 


key men in all modern production, both as line officers di- . 


rectly charged with executive responsibilities at all levels 
in the production army itself, and as staff officers concerned 
with production planning, production control, inspection and 
personnel. Engineers are still more important in the con- 
ception, design, development, and final preparation for mass 
production of all the improvements in the materiel of war 
that we must have if our planes and tanks and guns are 
not presently to be obsolete before they are even delivered 
to our combat forces. 


Nerep For ENGINEERS WILL CONTINUE 

In the words of General Somervell, “When Hitler put 
his war on wheels, he ran it straight down our alley. When 
he hitched his chariot to an internal combustion engine, he 
opened up a new battle front—a front we know well.” 

r—as Mark Sullivan rephrased it at a recent A.I.E.E. 
meeting—‘The organization of large scale engineering work 
... is America’s choice of a battle front. On that ground 
we are called to meet our enemies, and it is fortunate that 
this is true, for the freedom of the world depends on our 
acceptance of this front and our success on it.” 

lt is a commonly held, but fatally erroneous idea, that, 
now that our war industries are pretty well tuned up for 
mass production, all that remains is to let the wheels turn 
without further benefit of engineers until the victory is 
ground out. ‘That is very far from true. 


Even to keep the wheels turning requires a surprising 
amount of engineering attention. A couple of years ago the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation got a new model of an 


airplane engine ready for production. During the period of 
its development about 150 technically trained men, engineers, 
drattsmen, and the like, had spent full time on the job 
of whipping it into shape. During the hectic period while it 
was being put into mass production, it took some 500 tech- 
nically trained men, including a lot of production engineers, 
to lay out the new production lines, get the fabrication bugs 
ironed out, and get mass production going. This is, of 
course, not surprising. But, now that every thing is rolling 
sweetly, do you suppose that engineers are no longer needed ? 
On the contrary, it is now taking about tao and one half 
times as many technically trained men to keep mass produc- 
tion going as it took to develop the new engine in the 
first place. “That this is not exceptional, but typical, is some- 
thing that the general public, the Draft Boards, and even 
official Washington must learn to appreciate. 


\Mlusr Compere with ENEMy IN IMpRovING WEAPONS 
But it is for the purpose of continuing the steady improve- 
ment of our war materiel to keep pace with our enemies, 
and of developing new weapons as a result of an absolutely 
unprecedented amount of organized war research, that the 
war industries most need a continuing, and if possible, a 


steadily increasing, influx of technically trained personnel. 
One very large company reports that they have underway at 
this moment more development work on war material than 
at any previous time in the defense or war program. Another 
is now carrying an engineering and development payroll that 
is more than three times what it was in the first half of 
1940, although at the earlier time the company already had 
large British and French war orders. 


GAMBLING WITH LIVES 


This company estimates that if its technical men are to be 
drained off his winter by the Draft Boards, and no replace- 
ments from the engineering colleges can be counted on for 
the duration, it will doubtless be able to finish up such de- 
velopments as are already far enough along to get into pro- 
duction in 1943, but that achieved technical progress must 
begin to lag by 1944. What this means is that any Draft 
Board that insists on diverting engineering students into 
the armed forces now, is gambling on its belief that the 
war will end in 1943, and is staking the lives of a lot of 
soldiers and sailors in 1944 as its ante. 


STEVENS STUDENTS HELPING INDUSTRY 


For these reasons we at Stevens have conceived it to be 
our most important contribution to the war effort to train 
a large majority of our students for service on the produc- 
tion front, leaving it to other engineering colleges, particu- 
larly the land-grant colleges with long established R. O. 
T. C. units, to feed the needed technically trained men into 
the armed services. Furthermore, we are undertaking to get 
practically all of our students into active service on the 
production front immediately, in relays each working four 
months each year in such a way as to give steady dependable 
service throughout the year to each cooperating war industry. 
One hundred and sixty-six of our undergraduates are thus 
engaged at this moment. In addition practically all of our 
seniors worked in war industries throughout last summer, 
and they will graduate on May Ist, five weeks earlier than 
usual, 

I am not saying that it would be best for the war effort 
that all engineering schools should follow our lead. The 
armed services also need fully trained engineering graduates, 
and, in general, they need them as soon as they can get them. 
We have already undertaken to completely accelerate some 
of our undergraduates who are headed for the Navy. But 
the armed services are getting at the moment, rather more 
than their share of the young engineers of the country. Last 
spring a special consultant in the W. P. B. organization esti- 
mated the need of the war industries for young engineers in 
1942 as about five times that of the armed services. Never- 
theless the armed services got about 49 per cent of the en- 
gineering graduates of 1942. As with man-power generally, 
so particularly with technically trained man power, we need 
enlightened guidance and perspective as to the conflicting pri- 
orities of combat and production. 


Drarr Boarps HAve Duty To PRODUCTION 

Particularly is wise guidance needed in the face of a very 
recent surge of feeling in the local Draft Boards, inspired 
perhaps by Secretary Stimson’s recent pronouncement as to 
the Army Officer Training Reserve. Some draft boards are 
beginning to say to all college students, even to engineering 
seniors, “Join up immediately for officer training or else 
——.” This would of course mean that the war in- 
dustries could hope for no more recruits from the colleges 
for the duration. 

As far as I can discover, such an attitude on the part of 
any Local Draft Board is not forced upon it by any orders 
from Washington, is not approved of by the National Se- 
lective Service Headquarters in Washington, is directly 
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contrary to the most recent directives on the subject, the 
most important of which is, we are told, about to be re- 
issued in only slightly modified form, and is directly con- 
trary to the fundamental basis of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem itself, which has been repeatedly defined officially in 
such words as the following: 

“The Selective Service System has the responsibility to 
select men for military service, etc. On the other 
hand, the Selective Service System has the corollary re- 
sponsibility to select for retention in their civilian en- 
deavor an adequate supply of trained, qualified, or skilled 
men in order te maintain those civilian activities neces- 
sary to war production, etc. . . .” 


SECRETARY STIMSON’s LATEST STATEMENT 
It is to be hoped that a still later pronouncement by Sec- 
retary Stimson himself under date of September 17, 1942, 
will correct any misapprehension that his earlier statement 
may have caused. This later statement says in part: 

“The army is greatly in need of men of specialized 
training particularly in physics, chemistry, engineering, 
and medicine. We are equally interested in having ade- 
quate numbers of men of such training available to war 
production industries and civilian research agencies of 
the government.” 


An InpustTRIAL RESERVE Corps 

At least two ways of meeting this problem of adjusting 
the relative priorities of the armed services and of the war 
industries in young engineers are possible. The first is a 
legally established system of reserved occupations such as I 
have already advocated for other reasons. If adopted, it 
should include provisions for training men for the espe- 
cially critical occupations such as engineering. A second so- 
lution would be an industrial training corps in the engineer- 
ing schools, a corps parallel to the officer training corps that 
the armed services have already established in all colleges. 
Such a corps, to be effective, must have the same power to 
hold its members out of the draft that the other service 
corps have. If such a corps is established, it would seem to 
be especially appropriate to build into it something equiva- 
lent to the Stevens Accelerated Service Plan, so as to make 
its members immediately active, on a part time basis, on the 
production front. 


“CoLLEGE Exists To Herp Win War AND PEACE” 

And finally a word to you, our own undergraduates at 
Stevens. This college, like every other college, exists, for 
the duration, solely for the purpose of helping to win the 
war and the peace. Every one of you is studying on bor- 
rowed time. It is your job to prepare yourselves just as 
effectively as you can to help in winning the war and the 
peace. You are studying in a field which is basic both in 
the armed services and in the war production industries. 






You are also in a position to give active service on the pro- 
duction front this year, and every year until you graduate. 


“Work As You Never WorKep BEFoRE” 

All this is not so much a privilege as a great respon- 
sibility. You have got to work as you never worked before. 
That is your patriotic duty. It is for that purpose, and that 
purpose only, that you are being allowed to stay here. If 
you flunk, you won’t be allowed to stay here, and rightly so. 
The armed services will need you, and will take you, the 
moment you show that you have reached the limit of your 
trainability in engineering. Particularly will all this be true 
if and when the draft age goes down to eighteen. So let 
this be a year of no dawdling, no wasting of time, and no 
ineffective methods of studying. If you need help in learn- 
ing how to study, or how to budget your time, go to the 
Dean before, instead of after, you get into real trouble. 


ENGINEERS NeEepD ENGLISH AND HIstTory 


Do not underestimate the importance of your English and 
History. You will need the History to understand both the 
war and what goes on after the war. And you will need the 
skill in English all through your college course. In par- 
ticular, if you can learn to read rapidly and accurately, you 
will save much valuable time, and improve your grades ma- 
terially. 

Meanwhile remember that the physical education program 
of this college is even more important now than ever be- 
fore. Go at it with vigor and enthusiasm. You will need 
well conditioned bodies and steady nerves either for combat 
or for war-time production. 

Do not let the extra-curricular activities of this college 
languish. They are often the best training in character and 
leadership that is available to you. But keep them in proper 
perspective. Leaders without well trained brains are use- 
less in war time. 

“Keep Coot AND Keep WorkING” 

Be courageous, but steady, in all your thinking. Be com- 
forted by another sentence in Secretary Stimson’s latest pro- 
nouncement, namely: 

“T am now re-emphasizing the fact that where students 
in these fields and their teachers fall within the classifica- 
tion for deferment by provisions of the Occupational Bul- 
letins of Selective Service they are doing the job their 
country wants them to do and performing their full duty 
in the war effort.” 

Therefore don’t let yourselves be stampeded into rash de- 
cisions or premature actions by rumors or apparent trends 
or general public excitement. Keep cool—and keep work- 
ing—both while you are here, and where ever you may find 
yourselves when you leave. We expect you to play your 
parts well and we expect to be proud of you throughout 
your lives. 


We Are Still Losing This War 


SOME REALISM NEEDED 


By RALPH A. BARD, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


Delivered before the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
New York City, September 24, 1942 


OME months ago, after the first stunning shock of 
Pearl Harbor, we Americans needed a shot in the arm 
to restore our ego. That ego, the product of the be- 

lief that we were the peculiar children of fortune, expressed 





itself in the vague assumption that we could lick any of 
our enemies in sixty days, without skipping a full meal with 
dessert, or missing a Sunday drive in the country. 

After the unhappy realization that we had been cruelly 
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outsmarted in the first inning of the war, in the peace and 
quiet of a Sunday morning, our own tradition of assuming 
that everything about us was the biggest and the best, 
furnished us with a compensatory reflex. We fell into the 
bumptious practice of flexing imaginary muscles, and loudly 
proclaimed that as soon as we had completed an intensive 
course at the gymnasium we would get even with our 
We began pointing with pride at our resources, 
and without a blush plunged into the amiable self-deception 
of using percentages. If two tanks in a 10,000-tank pro- 
vram rumbled out of a factory where one had before, we 
vloated that production was up 100 per cent. 


enemies. 


The Japanese, diligent little fellows that they are, saw 
to it that we received photographs of American officers and 
men surrendering at Corregidor, and equally impressive 
photographs of seas of British faces imprisoned at Singapore. 
Because we had been so well schooled in the callous dis- 
regard of the tarnished spots in our armor, we were able 
collectively to avert our eyes from these unpleasant photo- 
graphs and give out some more statistics about what we 
would do next month, or the next month, and most cer- 
tainly in the months after that. 


OptimisM THEN PEssIMISM 

President Roosevelt one fine day reminded the country that 
it was suffering from too much complacent optimism, and 
then we went in for pessimism. We government officials have 
told you and other groups in recent months that we could 
lose the war. But I suspect that our native conceit has 
accepted this line of thought as traditional advertising tech- 
nique, the kind of message which sells hair tonic and cure- 
alls, full of terror in the first part of the ad and reassurance 
in the windup—the ads which say you are most certainly 
damned, but eur product can save you. 

It seems to me that our pre-Pearl Harbor egotism had 
such momentum that it is with us today in distorted and 
We go around saying ‘““We can lose the 
We may as well admit it—every time one of 
us says we can lose the war we think of this as pure rhetoric, 
part of the old pep talk. The assumption is, of course, we 
can’t lose the war, but scare ’em a little and then in the 
windup of the talk give ’em the build-up about our great 
American heritage of freedom and what not, and how our 
courage and our self-sacrifice will bring us to victory over the 


forces of 


dangerous form. 
war, but’’- 


evil—and then there will be a people’s peace, 
and amity and justice will pervade the earth, forever after. 

How about, for a change, just saying that we are still 
losing the war. And realize that we damn well mean it. 

Such realism, no doubt, would be a heart-racking plunge 
into cold water, but it probably will give us some idea of 
what we are up against. 

It would remind us that not since the Civil War has this 
nation been called upon to suffer greatly. 

It might drive us to the realization that morale is the 
spiritual capacity of a people to endure pain and suffering, 
and not a campaign of bill posters, pep talks and band 
concerts, 

It might free us of the calmness with which we read of 
the ordeals of the Russian Army. All honor to them. 

It might, in our shaken frame of mind, drive us to the 
Lincoln memorial in Washington, where on the north wall 
we could read the Second Inaugural Address, in which 
President Lincoln posed the disquieting proposition that per- 
haps the nation was being punished in those days for having 
enslaved a race, 


Wuat We Micur PonpeEr 


Thus conditioned to the unpleasant task of self-examina- 
tion, we might ponder whether or not we have tempted 
adversity and slavery by trading our fine-sounding concepts 
of the freedom and dignity of the individual for a mess of ad- 
vertising slogans and political clinches. 

This painful technique of realistic self-analysis might even 
remind us that freedom, like any other virtue, does not exist 
in a vacuum. It must be worked and practiced to exist 
at all. And like any other virtue, it imposes upon those 
who would have it the unpleasant tasks of discipline and 
sacrifice. A materialistic people do not learn these tasks 
by reading posters or listening to pep talks, any more than 
you can learn to play the violin by the same methods. 

We have of course, under the stress of the war, had a 
spiritual rejuvenation of a kind. 

But I rather feel that our spiritual revival is a little bit 
like that of the boy who said his prayers only when he 
had to sleep in a folding bed. 

We have been wrangling for months over a tax bill for 
1942, which in plain language means that we have been 
fighting over who is going to pay how much for this catas- 
trophe which has engulfed us. The pressure of rival eco- 
nomic groups, each armed with unassailable statistics to 
show how that group will suffer injustice if thus and so 
happens, has ebbed and flowed like the tides for ten months. 

I fail to detect a spirit of sacrifice in the group gyrations 
before Congress. Neither does it indicate that we have a 
spiritual grasp of our threatening fate when we sell bonds 
to help finance a war of survival or extermination on the 
promise of profitable monetary returns on the investment. 
I see no fundamental grasp of our predicament in anti-union 
employers who sabotage production committees for fear that 
industry will be sovietized, nor in labor union leaders who 
are so concerned about the competitive position of their own 
little groups as to examine the war with regard to how 
their own puny fortunes will be affected if labor unity is 
achieved or jurisdictional lines are eradicated. 

I think our insufferable and materialistic pride has ren- 
dered us incapable of realizing fully that in German nazism 
we are fighting a monstrous thing that started out as a god- 
man complex, and now is fighting to the death whether that 
god-man complex still exists or not, in the desperate realiza- 
tion that nazism and the deluded fools who are backing 
nazism cannot survive if they do not win and exterminate 
their victims. 

PREFER DEATH TO DEFEAT 


We would find it hard to follow through the thought that 
the little Japs, for whom we have always entertained a 
rather fond contempt, consider us foppish because we equip 
our aviators with parachutes. It is a degrading thought to 
these our enemies that there should be any alternative to 
defeat save violent death. 

We are whistling in a graveyard to keep from facing 
reality. We prate about our unity of purpose. Then we 
retire to the woodshed with a sharp pencil and a clean 
shingle, to figure out whether the agricultural or the 
petroleum interests will grab the synthetic rubber business, 
and whether the British-Dutch rubber cartel will be revived 
after the war to threaten this new industry. We hope that 
we can enlist the support of the masses of Latin America 
and our own Negroes, without having to do too much toward 
solving the agrarian problems of our neighbors to the south 
or the economic problems of our fellow-Americans. And 
we hope that the Russians will whip the Nazis, but not be 
too unreasonable about spreading their uncomfortable doc- 
trines outside of Russia. 
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And all the time we have a dusty standard in the attic 
around which we could all rally if we would but break 
it out and understand its dynamic implications. 

I mean the standard of democratic idealism, which means 
tolerance, humility, sacrifice and understanding of the mean- 
ing of human dignity. It is a standard fashioned for us long 
ago, in suffering and hardship, by our forefathers. We put 
it away and took instead the billboards which proclaimed 
us the strongest, greatest and most superlative people that 
ever put in two and got out five. 

We are still flexing our imaginary muscles and shouting: 


“Wait till I catch that lug who hit me when I wasn’t 
looking!” 

We had better stop for a moment and look in a flat 
mirror, to see if our gym trunks fit us. 

At this point | should shift gears and wind up with 
predictions of a glorious finish of our uphill fight. 

But I’m not going to do it. 

We are still losing this war, period. And we should damn 
well understand it, period. 

It will take all we’ve got to win—what are you going to 
do about it? 


The Church and Social Life 


STATE CONTROL OF CREDIT 
By ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Delivered at mass meeting held under the auspices of the Industrial Christian Fellowship, London, September 26, 1942 


HE Church has both the right and the duty to declare 

the principles which should govern the ordering of 

society. It has this right because, in the revelation 
entrusted to it, it has the knowledge concerning man and 
his destiny which depends on that revelation and which il- 
luminates all questions of human conduct. 

Of course, it is universally recognized that the Church 
should lay down principles for the conduct of individuals. 

What lately is being disputed is the right of the Church 
also to lay down principles for the action of corporate groups, 
such as trade unions, employers’ federations or national 
states, or to undertake in any way the direct ordering of 
men’s corporate life. 

This distinction between individuals and the various 
groupings in which the lives of individuals are conducted 
is quite untenable. The whole life of man is conducted 
in societies. Those societies will, in structure and in function, 
express the character of those who compose the society and 
the aims which they have set before themselves. And these, 
having been expressed in the structure of society, will be 
reproduced through a process of constant unconscious sug- 
gestion in every new generation. The understanding which 
the Church has concerning the nature of the destiny of man 
gives it the qualification for declaring what kind of structure 
in society is unwholesome. 


Says CHURCH CAN JUDGE 


Prejudice against this arises from the risk that Christian 
people may attempt to impose upon a society consisting of 
people who are very mixed in religious allegiance a type of 
order that will only work effectively if all the citizens are 
genuine Christians. But that is a snare which Christians 
engaged in this enterprise ought easily to avoid, for it is a 
fundamental part of the whole Christian conception of 
man that unless he is guided by trusting in the grace of 
God he is incapable of conducting his life in accordance with 
the pattern of Divine intention. Nevertheless, there are 
certain ways of ordering society which express and reproduce 
a definitely unwholesome outlook on life and others which 
suggest a right ordering of human motives—and between 
the two the Church is qualified to judge. 

But the Church has not only the right, but it has the 
duty to declare the principles of the true social life. 

This is not a duty first and foremost to society and does 
not arise from the fact that men have the right to claim 





guidance from it; it is first and foremost a duty to God 
and arises from the obligation to bear witness to the fullness 
of the gospel and the blessings for human life which that 
contains. 

It would not be possible, as an introduction to a discourse 
like this, to set forth the social principles that Christianity 
undoubtedly involves. That task has been performed many 
times and in this audience the general upshot may be assumed. 
When we look upon the society with which we have been 
familiar, two points in its ordering at least challenge the 
judgment of the Church which must inevitably be uttered 
in condemnation. 

The first is the broken fellowship in our society—which 
Disraeli called the two nations. For the moment, no doubt, 
under the stress of war, our whole people are united, but 
we know quite well that it was not so in the days of peace 
and that, when the special urgency of war is past, the seeds 
of old divisions will spring up, and bear their fruit again 
unless steps are taken to re-create fellowship. 

Our Lord told us plainly that if we would seek first His 
kingdom of justice, material goods would be added to us ac- 
cording to our need—that is manifestly true. If every man 
were eager that all his fellow citizens should have enough 
before he himself had any superfluity, there can be no doubt 
that all would have enough. 


Eacu Seeks “Own ApvVANTAGE” 


But we do not put first God’s kingdom of justice and we 
each seek our own advantage, checking the competition 
which results only at the point where it threatens our 
mutual destruction. 

Saint Paul rather surprises us, until we think carefully, 
when among the works of the flesh, he puts alongside of 
obvious carnal indulgences, envyings, strife, seditions and so 
forth. 

But by “the flesh” he means the outlook upon life which 
primarily is concerned with material goods; of these, so far 
as they are purely material, it is true to say that the more 
one has, the less there is for others, so that each man’s suc- 
cess represents corresponding failure in his neighbors. Where- 
as, of the fruits of the spirit, it is true that the more one 
man has, the more the others have on that account alone: 
that is true of knowledge, appreciation of beauty, courage, 
love, joy and peace. 

These things are not limited in amount, so that if one 
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has more, there is less for others, but they are infectious 
and wherever they are found in one human being they are 
found also to some extent in all with whom he consorts. 
So that to care first for these things is always the way of 
fellowship. 

‘The broken fellowship of our society rests upon the 
materialism of our habitual outlook. This leads to that gross 
disparity of wealth and poverty which must at all costs 
he remedied. It leads also to a lack of leisure which, in 
an age of mechanized industry, involves a lack of oppor- 
tunity for a fully human life. To provide for all adequate 
leisure, with the means to utilize and enjoy it, must be one 
of our primary aims. 

The other point to which I wish to allude is another 
expression of this principle. The predominant motive, guid- 
ing not only enterprise but the whole ordering of industry, 
has been what is commonly called the profit motive. Now 
it is true that we are constantly told there is no harm in a 
man’s seeking to better his position and to gain for his 
children a fuller life than has been possible for himself, 
provided that this is secondary and not primary in his 
mind. 

DAMAGING TO GENERAL INTEREST 


‘The profit motive is not simply evil: it can have its 
own right place. But that is not the first place; and the 
harm in the predominance of the profit motive is not merely 
that it is an expression of selfishness, whether the form it 
takes is concerned with dividends or wages, but that to put 
this first may lead to an ordering of economic life which 
in fact is damaging to the general interest. 

An obvious illustration is afforded by the whole question 
of the location of industry. If this is to be ordered with 
reference to the general welfare and proper balance of ag- 
riculture and other industries, then concern for profit from 
the industry itself, whether dividends or wages, must take 
second place. 

But how are we to secure that it takes second place if 
the people who have to make the decision are in fact bound 
together only by the concern for the efficiency of the enter- 
prise they conduct and are not selected, and made formally 
responsible, for their contribution to the general good? 
Hlowever highminded the directors of a privately owned 
concern, they are not called upon, and probably have not 
the qualifications, to decide what is most in the public in- 
terest, and it is absurd to expect that they will order that 
part of the national life which has been entrusted to them 
with a view to something for which they were not selected 
and are probably unqualified to estimate with full knowledge. 

We have to find a way of securing that the general in- 
terest in which we are all united takes precedence over every 
sectional interest by which we may be divided. 

lor the promotion of that general interest there are two 
special problems which we need to consider with an alto- 
vether new thoroughness. ‘These are land and money. 

There are four requisites for life which are provided by 
nature, even apart from man’s labor: air, light, land and 
water. 

No “RIGHT oF 3 

I suppose if it were possible to establish a property claim 
upon air somebody would have done it by now and would 
have made people pay if they wanted to breathe what he 
would then call his air. So, too, of light. But it has not 
been found possible to do this. 

Unhappily, it has been found possible in the case both 
of land and water, and we have tended to respect claims 
made by owners of land, and water flowing through or be- 


ExcLusive USE 


neath it, in a way which subordinates the general interest 
to the private interest of those owners. I am not persuaded 
that the right way to deal with this question is by national- 
ization of land, but I am sure we need to assert the prior 
interest of the community respecting land and water with 
a vigor of which recent political history shows no trace. 
Here, supremely, the principle of the old Christian tradition 
holds good, that the right of property is the right of ad- 
ministration or stewardship—never the right of exclusive 
use. 

The present treatment of land and the buildings placed 
on it strikes me as perfectly topsy-turvy. If a landlord 
neglects his property and it falls into a bad condition, which 
is an injury to society, the rates upon that property are re- 
duced, while if he improves the property, and so does a 
service to society, his rates are increased. But if the rates 
were levied on the land itself, not on the buildings placed 
on it, there would always be an inducement to make the 
property as good as possible in order that the best return 
might be received from it. 

I think we should welcome the proposals of the Uthwatt 
Report. They aim at a combination of the advantages of 
public ownership and ultimate control with private initiative. 
But we must see they are not whittled down by concessions 
to vested interests. 


Wants INCENTIVE FOR SERVICE 


You see, | am going on the supposition that what we 
have to do is not to expect that men will guide their conduct 
always by the motive of service instead of self-interest, but 
rather to so organize life that self-interest prompts those 
actions which are of greatest social service. 

In the case of money, we are dealing with something which 
is handled in our generation by methods that are extremely 
different from those in vogue a century or half a century 
ago. When there was a multitude of private banks, the 
system by which credit was issued may perhaps have been 
appropriate, but with the amalgamation of the banks, we 
have now reached the stage where something universally 
needed—namely, money, or credit which does duty for money 
—is become, in effect a monopoly. 

It seems to me a primary political principle that wherever 
you have something which is universally needed, but which 
is governed as a monopoly, that monopoly should be taken 
over by the state. The private issue of new credit should 
be regarded in the modern world in just the same way in 
which the private minting of money was regarded in earlier 
times. The banks should be limited in their lending power 
to the amount deposited by their clients, while the issue of 
new credit should be the function of public authority. 

This is not in any way to censure the banks or bankers. 
They have administered the system entrusted to them with 
singular uprightness and ability and public spirit. But the 
system has become anomalous, and, as so often happens when 
an anomaly has persisted through a long period of time, 
the result is to make into the master what ought to be the 
servant. 

But that leads me to my last point. Whatever you may 
have thought of my earlier points, this at least is one which 
is the Church’s direct concern. When all is said, the trouble 
with our social life is sin—that strange perversion and fatality 
of human nature as a result of which, if we are not guided 
by trusting to the grace of God, we convert our very bless- 
ings into curses. 

Let us never suppose that by any external rearrangement 
of the ordering of life we can establish either justice or 
good will. Sin, which now expresses itself in an unlimited 
acquisitiveness for wealth, can just as easily express itself 
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in grasping and manipulating the levers of power in a col- 
lectivized society. 


Cites Duty oF CHURCH 


It is true that some orderings of society seem to suggest 
and encourage self-seeking, which others suggest and en- 
courage fellowship, but even the latter can be perverted by 
the sin and selfishness of men, and the primary duty of the 
Church in the social field is to call her citizens to recognize 
that civic no less than individual action stands under the 
judgment of God; that they are responsible to Him for it, 
and that it can truly prosper only if they submit social, as 
personal, life to the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

To do this, we must relate our social life to worship, and 
worship to our social life. We must appreciate afresh the 
meaning of the Eucharist where we offer to God the fruit 
of man’s labor exercised upon God’s gifts of bread and wine, 


representing all economic wealth, that we may receive it 
back from Him, charged with His own grace and power and 
shared in perfect fellowship. 

Our highest act of worship is the symbol of the truly 
Christian social order. But we have been blind to that aspect 
of it and need to recover our sensitiveness. When worship 
is once more the consecration of life, and all life—industry 
and commerce, no less than friendship and the family—is the 
corollary of worship, our Church will again truly live and 
society will be the fulfillment of our dreams. 

One danger is here, very insidious, which must be warded 
off. It is that we shall try to make God the means to our 
ends, the instrument of our plans. That is sheer disaster. 
We dedicate ourselves to this enterprise in His name, be- 
lieving it to be His will, in the hope that through it He 
may be glorified in drawing the people into that fellowship 
which is the counterpart of His holy love. 


Price Control and the War 


OUR FULL SHARE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
By LEON HENDERSON, Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


Delivered before the Research Institute of America and the Sales Executive Club of New York, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and broadcast over National Broadcasting System, September 8, 1942 


HE President has called upon the Congress and the 

country to provide promptly the necessary additional 

weapons in our fight for economic stability. All of 
you, I’m sure, agree with me that action directed at farm 
prices and wages was inevitable. Pending before the Con- 
gress is the new tax bill which extends further control over 
fattening corporate profits. That, too, I trust you will 
agree is a most necessary weapon. 

All three were—and still are—essential to keeping our 
economic balance. The only real question has concerned the 
mechanics to be used to achieve that end. The President 
has offered a choice. Today we begin a new offensive in 
the fight against inflation and for stability. Whether or not 
we achieve it now depends upon how closely all of us, in 
and out of the government, work together or with a com- 
mon purpose and common determination. 

Some of us in the government have earned a certain 
amount of public disfavor by urging action along these lines 
for many months. I could show you some of the scars. The 
idea prevailed that we, in OPA, were on the prowl for in- 
nocent sheep, that we were stalking the economic jungle with 
a cannon, hunting a lamb. We have been stalking—but it 
hasn’t been for sheep. We were hunting a wolf—you know 
the one in sheep’s clothing. 

Inflation is that kind of an animal—masquerading in a 
false skin, glossy and rich and very tempting. 

Inflation always appears in the trappings of prosperity. 
Employment is up. Wages are booming. Farm prices are 
good. Factories hum day and night. New acres are plowed. 
Pockets are full and buying is frantic. 

It’s really a masquerade and our masks are a good-time 
Charley’s grin. But when midnight comes and the masks 
come off we recognize ourselves for what we really have 
been—dupes of our own making. 

The time-today-is midnight. There is no time left for 
masquerading. The world we live in today is grim and 
bloody. It is a world of hard reality and of hard fact. It 
will grow grimmer and more bloody. We better count on its 





growing harder before it grows easier. It will grow far 
more so unless we check ourselves quickly—unless we are 
more realistic about the jam we find ourselves in than we 
have been thus far. We must look where we're going. 

Those of us charged with the responsibility of looking 
ahead find the going rough sometimes. I have spoken of in- 
flation as a wolf. It can be thought of, too, as a disease— 
a disease that must be fought with bitter, ill-tasting medicines. 
This audience, particularly, knows the symptoms of the dis- 
ease we are doctoring. You know that the medicine is neces- 
sary. You know that the dose now must be stronger if the 
disease is not to become epidemic—and fatal. Indeed, many 
of you have lived through epidemic inflation and have seen 
its ravages. 

Yet there are those among us in America, defying memory 
and common sense, who have been insisting on tempting fate 
in return for easy money. They have been taking a chance 
here, another one there. They chisel a little on this side 
and a little more on that one. What is the effect? It is to 
weaken the very controls that we have agreed upon as neces- 
sary to protect ourselves. 

We all agree that major adjustments must follow those 
that have already been made if victory is to be won. These 
adjustments aren’t the other fellows’. They are adjustments 
which all of us must make—as a nation and as individuals. 
We must see clearly our peril. We must see it, understand 
it; then face it and lick it. When we are prepared to do 
that—as indviduals and as a nation—the controls of which 
some of us so frequently complain will rest lightly upon us. 
The temptation to cut corners and to chisel here and there 
will be less compelling. But until that time, these controls 
will fall heavily upon our daily lives and businesses. Until 
we face up to our responsibilities in this desperate fight, these 
controls will have to be progressively tightened. 

Victory in this war—and victory in this fight against infla- 
tion—will eventually be determined by the individual atti- 
tude that each of us take toward both fights. As individuals, 
the corner-cutters I have mentioned are quite obviously not 
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in that frame of mind which spells victory. Nor is the atti- 
tude of mind which sees in OPA nothing except the exercise 
of an arbitrary and capricious authority the frame of mind 
which we need to win. 

Let’s look at this matter of attitude a minute. I'll give you 
a couple that are more or less typical. The first involves cer- 
tain violations of OPA regulations. We moved into the situ- 
ation via the courts. We didn’t do that to throw our weight 
around. We did it because we found gross violations of 
controls designed to fight inflation and to keep the cost of 
living down. In a single day investigators in one area found 
several hundred instances of deliberate price boosts that would 
take a heavy and entirely unjustified toll from the public 
stimulating an immediate increase in the cost of living. 

‘The attitude behind such practices by presumably respon- 
sible members of the business community surely is not con- 
sistent with the attitude required to give us the strength and 
the singleness of purpose necessary to win this war. In 
fact, | say that such an attitude creates conditions directly 
contrary to the success of our military effort, yet I assume 
that the individuals involved never considered it from that 
point of view. The easy money blinded them. 

In contrast to that attitude of mind, I want to read to 
you part of a letter that came to me last week from he 
chairman of one of our Local War Price and Rationing 
boards—a small board in a small community. This man 
writes: 

“On January 3, 1942, when our Board was appointed, we 
were called to St. Joseph, 50 miles away. A terrific blizzard 
had been raging. We made the distance in the wake of a 
snow plow. We were sworn in and came home and started 
to work with nothing except our willingness to serve. We 
had no office, no equipment, no clerical help. I gave the 
Board my office as headquarters. I paid the rent, furnished 
the furniture and supplies, paid for the light, heat and tele- 
phone and paid a clerk out of my personal funds for the first 
month. We were then authorized to hire one clerk, which 
was subsequently extended to three clerks. We worked days 
and nights trying to keep up with the work. We have de- 
veloped a most efficient and hard working staff of which we 
are proud. We have just been advised by the State Organiza- 
tion officer that our clerk help will be cut to two instead of 
three. We cannot possibly handle the detail of the office 
on that restricted force. Our clerks work every day includ- 
ing Saturday and many nights until 10 p. m. or later. Per- 
sonally | have given more of my time than I can afford to 
spare from my personal business and have lost many hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of business that I might have had, if 
| had devoted more of my time to it. This is not a complaint, 
as what | have done has been done willingly and as a patriotic 
service to the war effort. It has been done without any 
thought of reward save for the approval of my own con- 
sclence, 

There, I say, speaks a man—a good citizen. We will see 
that he keeps that third clerk. There are, I am happy to 
tell you, thousands more men and women on those war price 
and rationing boards who are doing their jobs just as this 
man is doing his, who are seeing that job as he is seeing it 
and who are making of their work a truly major contribution 
to the success here at home of the fight for freedom that 
has now taken our men and boys around the world. 

In the new offensive against inflation which the Presi- 
dent has launched, that spirit must now prevail. 

In my shop—in the Office of Price Administration—from 
here on in we intend to fortify the President with a strength- 
ened insistence upon compliance with regulations. We pro- 
pose to enforce price regulations wherever it is necessary 
to enforce them—and to enforce them to the hilt. 


Nearly four months have now passed since the General 
Maximum Price Regulation went into effect. During that 
time our office has tried—and I am confident—succeeded in 
seeing that American business has been informed of its terms 
and applications. We have made adjustments under those 
regulations when it has been established that they have caused 
undue and unfair hardship. We have conducted a wide- 
spread educational campaign to inform business of its rights 
and obligations under the Act. 

The Office of Price Administration has more points of 
contact in the field with those affected by its regulations 
than any other government agency exercising regulatory pow- 
ers. To these points those affected have been able to go for 
information and advice. These field officers have been staffed 
as adequately as existing funds have permitted and more 
will be opened for the convenience of both the customer and 
business interests as rapidly as conditions permit. Through 
them, we have been able to reach both the customer and 
business as a whole and to them we have urged business 
to turn. 

Because we have been able to infom business as a whole 
of its obligations under the Act, we may now assume that 
ignorance is no longer an excuse for price, rent, and ration- 
ing violations. It never has been a legal excuse. But we 
have from the beginning recognized that in an economy as 
vast and complex as ours the task of adjustment is also 
dificult and complex. We have sought to be tolerant. 

I think that that tolerance has paid dividends. For the 
great majority of those affected by our regulations have com- 
plied to the best of their knowledge and ability. When 
errors have occurred, they have been willing and eager to 
rectify them. For the cooperation of American business and 
the American consumer, we are grateful. It has made the 
burden lighter. It has immeasurably aided us in the fight 
to maintain our economic stability. 

Yet it would be unfair to them and a menace to our 
effort as a whole to permit inaction now to weaken the 
controls, 

Therefore, I say to those in business and industry who 
have seen violators apparently going unpunished that the time 
of our tolerance is past. Every willful violator of price regu- 
lations, every landlord who seeks to evade rent control, every 
trader in black markets of goods under rationing or under 
limitation—whatever his motive or station—challenges the 
war effort of the nation. To the limit of our ability and 
appropriations, we in the Office of Price Administration will 
meet that challenge. 

We must now, I repeat, go forward on those lines. We 
cannot do otherwise. For the results of failure to win this 
battle against inflation and the high cost of living means 
disaster through retarding the war effort itself, in damaged 
civilian morale, in the effort to maintain throughout this 
land the kind of homes to which our soldiers want to return 
when the war is won. 

Inflation can do all of those things. It can destroy homes 
as effectively as high explosives and extend its menace into 
the peace that is to come. Yes, it can dim today and darken 
tomorrow. What is that tomorrow? It is one that all free 
men want and for which as free men we all must fight. And 
what is that fight? 

We are fighting for a land—and a world—which to- 
morrow must offer every man honest work at fair pay just 
as long as he is able and willing to produce. 

We are fighting for a land—and a world—in which a 
man’s honest productive efforts will assure him and _ his 
family adequate food, clothing, shelter, medical care, educa- 
tion and recreation. 

We are fighting for a land—and a world—which to- 
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morrow must offer freedom of enterprise, with labor free 
of compulsion, business and industry free of unregulated 
monopoly. 

We are fighting for a land—and a world—of freedom for 
the human spirit and the human will, and for the supreme 
dignity of the individual. 

These are our goals. They are the goals to which free men 
aspire. They are things which we can achieve. 

But none of them can—or will—be achieved except at a 
price—a price of sacrifice in blood and treasure for many, 
a sacrifice—and how little it is in comparison—of preroga- 
tives and privileges and the business of living as usual. 

None of them can—or will—be achieved unless we here 
at home now assume our full share of responsibility. That 
is the least that is demanded. Let no man assume that this 
is a war for special privilege. Let no man assume that we 
are fighting today for any single individual or in the inter- 
est of any special group. We are ail in this war—and the 
stakes are all or nothing. This is a people’s war. 

This enormous effort calls for discipline. Fortunately, this 
great land is quite capable of imposing a good deal of self 
discipline when necessary. Operations under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation are an example of that dis- 
cipline. It was not written as a mere exercise in arbitrary 
public power. Our rent regulations were not designed to 
make life miserable for landlords. We are not rationing 
gasoline and sugar and tires and automobiles and typewriters 
just to satisfy an ambition for power. 

All of these things—and those which are to come—have 
been made necessary by our effort to keep our economy in 
balance and to distribute justly and fairly those things of 
which there are not enough to go round under our old 
scheme of free buying and selling. 

I am sure that there is no one in this room who now holds 
that these efforts have not been essential. I am sure there 
is no one in this room who would abolish the price ceiling 
on steel nor the ceiling on copper and textiles. 

I do not want to pour on a lot of statistics but I can say 
that the ceilings now in effect both under the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation and under the special orders which 
have followed have saved the Government billions on war 
contracts and the consumers more billions on those things 
which they buy and which are so well described as cost-of- 
living items. 

It is important for us to remember from where these 
regulations come. None of the limitation orders; none of the 
rules we have adopted spring from any source except war. 
The impact of this war upon us has necessitated every move 
we have made and dictated every action we have taken. 
Nazism and the Fascist curse are the source of the trouble. 
They have made necessary the strict self-discipline we face. 
Upon them rests the ultimate responsibility for the disloca- 
tion, death and destruction which threaten this world. And 
so long as they exist upon this earth, dislocation, death and 
destruction will be with us. Therefore, it is imperative that 
we must destroy them. We must destroy everything for 
which they stand. It is, after all, a philosophy and not a man 
we are fighting. It is also a philosophy and not a man we 
are fighting for. Both these philosophies are dynamic. They 
are mutually exclusive. They cannot share the world be- 
tween them. We have reached that point where, as I said a 
moment ago, free men’s stakes are all or nothing. If we can 
grasp that point—grasp it clearly and without qualifica- 
tions of any kind—we are a long way toward the victory 
we free men seek. 

With such an attitude we can move ahead. We see these 
controls in their proper perspective. We begin to associate 
all of our activities with the war itself. We begin then to 





interpret the controls and restrictions in terms of military 
necessity. The General Maximum Price Regulation and the 
individual regulations become just as much a war order as 
those which are issued to the troops upon the decision of 
their officers. Our perspective has been pretty foggy at 
times. We have not thought exclusively-in terms of war. 
We are finding it difiicult—some of us in the extreme—to 
make the necessary adjustments from the comparative inde- 
pendence of peace to the collective effort required in this 
total war. 

You would perhaps be surprised to know how closely our 
efforts in this country—efforts directed at stabilizing the eco- 
nomic front, are observed by our enemies. They do not 
focus their attention exclusively on the military moves we 
make, nor upon the production of our weapons. They well 
know the importance, the vital importance of economic de- 
velopments on the home front. They are looking always for 
a crack in our economy. They know that as that crack widens 
the nation’s morale is weakened; productiun declines; the 
military effort suffers and they can begin to see victory for 
themselves—and practically by default. 

Let me illustrate that. Last week I was selected by the 
Berlin radio for a bit of analysis. ‘The Nazi commentator 
was telling the world how price control in the United States 
under Leon Henderson was failing. Part of the failure was 
abscribed to what the Nazi characterized as inner political 
resistance and lack of clearness in setting forth what he 
called the price-political objective. He was cheered by the 
discovery that major concessions had had to be made to special 
groups in the economy. This, he was confident, pointed to 
a continuing deterioration in the Government’s effort to 
maintain stability at home. 

Well, being the kind of people I know we are, the Nazi 
mouthpiece will ultimately have to change his tune. He will 
have to change it because this country is finally beginning to 
see what we must do to perfect the controls we have estab- 
lished. It becomes increasingly demonstrable—it is no longer 
a theory—that we can’t have part of our economic forces 
controlled while other powerful elements remain uncon- 
trolled. We face an increasing menace to our whole society 
if prices, wages and profits are not held in balance and under 
certain restraints straight across the board. Without such 
uniform controls and without a willingness generally to 
comply with the requirements of those controls, the Nazi 
commentator would be right and the title of his talk— 
‘“‘Henderson’s Hopeless Fight”—would have been most ap- 
propriately prophetic. 

I mentioned a moment ago the necessity for willingness to 
comply with regulations. What does the lack of that will- 
ingness imply and where may it lead? Let me give you an 
example. 

This example happens to be in the field of rent control. 
It involves a tenant and a chiseler—and there are harsher 
words that would do as well. This landlord told his tenant, 
a war production worker, that he was going to sell the house 
the war worker was occupying, and that the tenant would, 
therefore, have to move. The tenant was offered a chance 
to buy the house. He didn’t have the money, however, and 
so he moved. But in order to find a house he had to take 
off three days from his job as a war producer. And when he 
found the house, a chain of moves began. The man in the 
house he found had to move. He, too, had to take time off 
from a war job. He, too, had to find a house. And when 
he found it, still another tenant had to move. The chain 
finally built up to eight links—eight war production workers 
and their families forced to move in a dislocation created 
by a single landlord. 

And mark this well. The purpose for offering the house 
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for sale was to cash in on the war boom—to make money 
and to evade or avoid rent control. 

Because of this one landlord, eight men lost time from 
war production. ‘They were subjected to the strain of look- 
ing for new quarters in the midst of an emergency; under 
circumstances where their bargaining power was at a mini- 
mum. They lost a substantial amount in wages. Their 
efficiency on the job was impaired. Did the original land- 
lord consider the consequence of his actions before he ordered 
the first man to move? I doubt it. I’ll give him that much 
credit. He was able to disassociate himself entirely from the 
war. I regret to say that his case can be multiplied a hundred- 
fold on the rent front. Such people are exercising the great- 
est ingenuity in trying to nullify rent control. These men, 
whose attitudes show clearly why rent control is necessary, 
are in the front ranks of fighters against it—the only kind of 
fighting, by the way, they are doing. To them, I also say, 
that our tolerance is exhausted. ‘They are interfering directly 
with war production. We have letters from war production 
plant managers telling us that workers forced to seek new 
quarters have lost more time than has been lost to the plants 
by strikes. 1 repeat that from here on in these Hitler helpers 
must expect the limit we can inflict by way of discipline. 

And right here, | would like to take up for a moment a 
question that frequently comes to us in OPA—and an answer, 
entirely false, that is frequently given. “The question usually 
comes in a letter that runs something like this: “Dear Mr. 
Henderson: I have been told that you have more than 100,- 
000 detectives in the field who are hired to investigate 
sugar and other rationed articles. This is ridiculous. Why 
don’t you do something about it?” 

It often happens, as in this instance, that the writer not 
only asks the question but answers it himself. It is ridicu- 
lous, and it isn’t so. We don’t have 100,000 detectives in the 
field. As a matter of fact, we don’t have any detectives in 
that sense of the word. We in OPA are not engaged in the 
business of spying on our fellow citizens. We are not a 
Gestapo. We do not snoop. Such investigations as we make 
when evidence of violations is sought, are conducted accord- 
ing to the established customs for handling such matters un- 
der a democratic system of government. 

No, we are not administering a prohibition amendment. 
We are not trying to trap people into violations. We operate 
under a statute passed by the Congress of the United States. 
As the administrator of that law, | have very definite respon- 
sibilities. One of these is to see that such regulations to carry 
out the will of the Congress are made to stick. 

There are certain things we can do—all of us—to help 
with this job. To the consumer in general, I have recom- 
mended—and I recommend again—that in the case of mer- 
chants operating under General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, for example, you patronize only those who are comply- 
ing. You should trade only where prices are posted and 
where the store is trying its best to be a good soldier in this 
fight against economic disaster. 

It may seem to you as a consumer that there is little you 
can do in this battle. As a matter of fact, there is a lot. 
It really isn’t hard to resist the urge to buy something you 
don’t need. Somebody else may need it and there may not 
be enough to go around. It shouldn’t come hard to resist 
being wasteful. We can’t afford waste at this point. We've 
had great orgies of it in the past. We have been the most 
wasteful folk on earth. But let’s cut it out now. Pull in 
your belt. It’s good for you to deny yourselves some of the 
things to which you have been accustomed. Make the things 
you wear, the equipment around the house last longer. 
Take care of it. Conserve those important resources. 
You won't be able to replace the lawn mower; the 


egg beater; the vacuum cleaner for a long time to come. 

Don’t patronize the gasoline and tire bootleggers. We'll 
attend to them. It isn’t smart to dodge any of the regula- 
tions. Besides it will be expensive, dangerous, painful, and 
mortifying. They are designed to protect all of us. If they 
are to succeed, they must be observed in spirit as well as in 
fact. As I said, this is not an 18th Amendment game we're 
playing. This is life and death. There is blood on the 
sands of the Solomon Islands—American blood—and on 
the coast of France, and in the desert of Africa. American 
sailors are dying on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. Many 
heroic merchant seamen, whose magnificent contribution to 
this war will some day be adequately written, have died to 
get you gasoline. Others are dying to carry around the 
world the weapons and supplies our forces need to fight. 

Perhaps if we had seen the blood on the Solomons sand; 
death in the desert—perhaps if we had been at Midway, or 
maybe if we had seen an oil-covered scorched body of a 
merchant seaman, we could more easily make that final 
plunge into the realities of this war and what brave men 
and women around this world are doing on the action fronts. 
If we can’t actually see them, we must visualize clearly just 
these things and act with the spirit that motivates the man 
who dies in those foreign lands that his country and all it 
means may live. Measured by those standards what kind of 
a man is he who refuses to be summoned to action—to the 
all-out effort here at home? I'll skip the answer to that one. 

No, as the President said last night, we haven’t quite got- 
ten to the point of it all thus far. We're still living pretty 
much on the fat of the land with all that that implies. What 
sacrifice have we made who have sent no son, no father, no 
brother, or sweetheart to war? Is there sacrifice involved in 
national income of 113 billions of dollars? Is there sacrifice 
in four hundred per cent increases in profits; in 71 per cent 
increases in wages and salaries; in 75 per cent increases in 
farm income? No, I think not. We have little cause to com- 
plain about what the war has done to most of us here at 
home. That is not to say that these increases in many aspects 
were not justified. It is not to say that in factories and on 
farms they were not needed. It is not to say that the re-em- 
ployment of millions was not greatly to be desired. But it 
is to say that the luxury of free spending cannot be contin- 
ued without disaster. That is why we as a nation have im- 
posed controls. That is why we have insisted that there 
should be more. We cannot do with less than the things 
we have to do to keep our house at least in minimum order 
and ready for normal occupancy when this war is won. 

Of course the wage earner is against restriction on a 
steadily increasing pay check. Naturally, the farmer resists 
action that would limit his part of a growing share in the 
national income. Of course, the sight of fattening profits 
being trimmed is not welcome to the beneficiary of those 
profits. But are we fighting this war for Victory or for 
personal profit ? 

But look at the other side of the coin. Do you think that 
John Brown from down the block went into the army, or 
the navy, or became a flyer merely for the fun of it; just to 
be in a uniform? No, John Brown is made of the same 
kind of stuff as the rest of us in this country. He submerged 
a great many of his desires. He willingly accepted infinitely 
greater restraints on his freedom than we at home have had 
to accept. John Brown knows his duty more clearly than 
Johnny’s father sometimes does. And Johnny has placed his 
very life at the disposal of his country and he didn’t file a 
law suit to try and restrain that country from using it. 
Could Johnny do more? He could not. Ask yourself if you 
can do more to help at home and I suspect the answer down 
deep in your heart will be “Yes.” 


E. G. Walker 
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What Is American Democracy ? 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT GIVE IT MEANING AND PERMANENCE 


By PROFESSOR E. G. WALKER, Hiram College 
Delivered at Lecture Forum on “The Impact of War,’ at Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, February 22, 1942 


ODAY that question is no longer a merely academic 

one for on its answer in the hearts and minds of 

workers and soldiers, of capitalists and laborers, of 
citizens everywhere, may depend the outcome of the war 
and certainly of the peace after the war. The faults and 
shortcomings, the deficiencies and weaknesses, the strains 
and stresses, of our democracy constitute a grave danger in 
war and an even greater, though less clearly seen, danger 
in peace and they cause us to wonder whether they are the 
inevitable accompaniments of democracy which are to prove 
its undoing. 

To define and evaluate democracy implies a detached point 
of view which participation makes difficult if not impossible. 
And yet participation is the absolute prerequisite for under- 
standing or even catching a glimpse of the variety and rich- 
ness of the meaning of democracy. Its meaning is too varied, 
too complex to be expressed in a catch-word or a slogan. 
Its meaning as well as its problems is constantly changing, 
changing with the part of the country affected, with the 
experiences, needs and education of the individuals concerned, 
with the time or period considered. Many citizens confused 
and distraught with the problems and defeats of the present 
long for the simple life of the long ago—not too long ago. 
Few of them would go back, if they could, to the time of 
Lincoln or Jackson or Washington though there was a de- 
mocracy then. Yes, there was a democracy in 1750, in 1650, 
or even before that. Perhaps it would not be called the Amer- 
ican democracy. But our democracy had and has its roots 
deep in Europe :—in England, Holland, and France; in Italy, 
Sweden, and Germany. In short, in all the countries of 
Europe. 

The individualism and moral integrity which character- 
ized most of the settlers escaping from conditions intolerable 
to them was deepened and increased by conditions in America. 
The sparse settlements; the ever advancing frontier; the 
hard and frugal life; the dangers from disease, Indians, 
animals; the toil and sweat required to clear the land and 
break the prairies; the necessity of dealing with thieves and 
outlaws cultivated hardihood and resourcefulness, deepened 
independence and individualism already strong in the blood 
of most Americans. To ask for help was a confession of 
weakness, except such help as might be obtained from their 
neighbors by the free exchange of labor. Interference or 
restriction of their individual rights by state or national 
government aroused bitter resentment. They developed, too, 
a rampant idealism. This was the greatest country on 
earth; it confirmed the individual in his right to free land 
and all its resources. It gave him his chance; he was on 
the make. 

In the main, Americans until about the turn of the cen- 
tury were farmers and their political ideas were built around 
an agrarian civilization. By that time a change had come 
over America. It had long been developing and grew with 
great rapidity after the 90’s. Manufacturing and cities re- 
placed the farming and the farm in importance. With this 
change two new and disturbing problems arose connected 
on the one hand with the growth and power of great cor- 





porations and on the other hand with a new class of laborers 
dependent on factory owners for work and wages. 

The corporations appealed to the government to establish 
them in their power, seemed in fact, as owners of the gov- 
ernment, to order it to do their bidding. The individualism 
and independence of the workers were gone or seemed of 
no avail. No longer was there free land available as an es- 
cape. And so they too appealed to the government to ar- 
rest the growth or destroy the power of corporate wealth 
that the individual might have a chance to survive. Despair- 
ing of help from the government, they began to organize to 
protect themselves, calling on the government to legalize 
their organizations and defend them in what they conceived 
to be their inalienable rights. Not content with what they 
secured, they demanded more and obtained it. Their success 
causes some to think that the laboring class now owns the 
government and orders it to do their bidding. What hap- 
pened to the laborers, happened to the farmers. They, too, 
no longer able to survive as individuals organized, asked aid, 
and received help from the government. The manufacturers, 
laborers, farmers, and many another group no longer de- 
pending upon individual resourcefulness and integrity, not 
even upon their own organizations, sought the aid of the 
state and the nation. Our ideas of the functions of a demo- 
cratic government and of the place and importance of the 
individual have, to say the least, undergone a radical change 
under the impact of social and economic forces but that 
does not mean that the democratic spirit has been lost or 
lessened or that the country is going to the bowwows. 

All this is to omit reference to the influence of great 
thinkers, great statesmen, particularly to the patron saints 
of democracy. Perhaps one should say to the patron saint, 
Thomas Jefferson, whose writings, teachings, and actions 
had almost as much to do with setting the course of de- 
mocracy and giving it permanent meaning as the social and 
economic forces so hastily sketched above. I pass by his 
interest in and contribution to public education as one of the 
prime means of making democracy secure, nor do I mention 
his insistence upon local self-government for I want to 
call attention to a statement of his own which is at once 
a clear exposition of what he aimed at and a terse phrasing 
of the essential characteristic of democracy. “I have taken 
an oath on the altar of my God of eternal hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” Yes, that’s it; that 
is the essence of democracy. The mind of man, not some 
men but all men, to be free from the most galling of all 
tyrannies in the conviction that he, the common man, would 
cherish his heritage and pass it on to his descendants. Any 
external freedom without this inner freedom, this mental 
liberty is utter nonsense. If there is a statement of a more 
profound trust in the common man or a keener realization 
of the essence of democracy, I do not know it. We may 
have departed far, as I have indicated, from the ideas of 
democracy current at the time of Jefferson and prevalent 
till yesterday, but amid all our cynicism and disillusionment, 
our faith in the sanity and good judgment of the common 
man; in his moral integrity, opposition to injustice, and 
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devotion to the common welfare when once he is informed 
and sees the issue; in the progressive perfectibility. of man 
and his society has not been lost though at times it has been 
hard to keep the faith. On that principle is democracy 
based; on that faith it survives. 

With this account of the background of present day de- 
mocracy, which, I admit, has been over-simplified, I want 
now to state, or rather to restate, some of what I may call 
the essential characteristics of American democracy. 

1. American democracy is exploratory and experimental. 
The practices and ideas of a democracy cannot long re- 
main fixed, static. Its changing policies is what keeps our 
faith in it alive. Any thinking person must be aware of the 
fact that the political possibilities of a democracy have been 
very imperfectly explored. Much remains to be done in 
this area. But when we consider what a democratic society 
may mean in the development of culture and in the stim- 
ulation of man’s intellectual and artistic achievement, in the 
development and sharing of economic resources, in the 
growth and capacity for moral action, there seems room for 
almost endless development. 

New needs, new abuses, new difficulties, new and ominous 
dangers which we might and do expect from the tentative 
and provisional character of our society do not dismay us. 
They force us to rethink our way and lead to a tendency, 
perhaps too ready a tendency, to try something new. 

Appeals to past practices, to previous statements by great 
and little patriots fall on dull ears, as they ought, for the 
most part. For democracy is dynamic, experimental, ongo- 
ing. We must burn our own fingers. We are going to do 
this or that no matter what anyone thinks. Usually no 
one does. Wishful thinking, satisfaction of our feelings and 
prejudices rather than careful intelligent planning char- 
acterizes much of our life. Frequently, some think usually, 
our efforts leave us worse off than we were. We are some- 
times up, more often down. But we need only look back to 
know that by this stumbling, fumbling, halting process we 
do make progress, slowly it is true, but it is the only way 
by which progress can be made. This is the profound truth 
of all modern thinking: namely, that truth itself is never 
fixed, that values are not eternal, that progress, learning, 
insight depend upon the experimental nature of the attack. 
Democracy seeks not only to free man’s mind from all 
tyranny but to free all society through the application of 
the scientific method to its problems. It is for us all but 
particularly for the bold and adventurous spirits, the pene- 
trating intellects to seize hold of the possthilities of the 
advancement of man and his society and bring about a 
development of democratic society paralleling that of science. 
If our society remains democratic we know to a positive cer- 
tainty that there can be no rest for weary man; only con- 
stant and strenuous effort to reach an ever receding goal. 
It is toil and defeat, toil and success or there is for us no 
security, happiness, or progress. 

When we stop to survey the torturous way we have trav- 
elled during our national life we are sure much progress 
has been made and we hope, nay, we are certain, that we 
shall occasionally in the future find ourselves on a yet higher, 
more sunlit plateau. 

2. The second characteristic of American democracy 1s, 
or was, a firm belief that it has a moral mission. The mis- 
sionary zeal of the early patriots was unmistakable. They 
would convert the world and they did make considerable 
progress in that endeavor. Even the frontiersman was a 
tough and zealous fighter to secure for his great country 
what he regarded as its “manifest destiny.” What has be- 
come of the notion that as a democracy we have a mission 


to perform, second not to Chistianity, itself, but as a com- 
plement to it, a fulfillment of it, albeit in an earthly and 
political way? That mission is to make all men realize the 
significance of the individual, the sanctity of human rights, 
to establish the fact that man’s happiness is to be found 
not in peace and security but in danger and struggle, to 
enkindle in all individuals and all groups a zeal to place 
the general welfare first and the welfare of special groups 
a poor second. 

It is surely evident that the moral progress of a people 
proceeds out of their joint efforts to use all the intelligence, 
knowledge, and power they can assemble for the benefit of 
all. Of this we have long been dimly aware. But the im- 
mediate demands of our own peculiar needs and the needs, 
fancied or real, of the groups to which we belong have con- 
fused us and obscured the main idea. What has been even 
more obscure is that the distinctly American practice of 
washing its linen in public is a moral adventure. Political 
linen, you know, must be washed. If it is washed in private, 
no moral awakening can result; if it is washed in public 
then we can all see whether it is clean. We, Americans, 
call the entire public to the wash—often it’s a mere white 
wash—to see the linen scoured and hung on the line. As 
we stand there watching the process we laugh and pass 
jokes about how dirty the linen is and we smile with joy 
when we see how presentable the scouring has made it. But 
we are sobered, too, for that linen is our linen. We must 
wear it and there are stains which will not come out. We 
wonder whether the stains are caused by the sweat, toil, 
and tears incident to hard work; by boils and carbuncles 
which a lance may cure. Or do those garments carry the 
tell-tale evidence of cancers which spell for our democracy 
inevitable doom? The facts must not be blinked. There 
are serious disorders on the "body politic” which may be 
fatal. Three will be discussed. 

There are those who think that the recurring evils of 
democracy become ever greater, more deadly; that their 
accumulated effect is certain death. While others believe 
that the problems of democracy have become so vast and 
complicated that the common man can no longer pass judg- 
ment on them; that some dictator, political or technical, 
must solve them for us. 

Loss of faith in the moral surety and progress of the com- 
mon man is a cancer which eats out the very heart of a de- 
mocracy. However, the problems with which we must deal 
are, I believe, neither insoluble nor too great for the com- 
bined intelligence of democracy. They are, in fact, no greater 
than those of the past; they are merely nearer at hand. 
Every crisis and every defeat may make democracy more 
effective, more secure. The loss of faith, not the difficulties, 
is the deadly disease. If our experience as a nation has any 
meaning at all, there seems to me to be every reason why 
we should continue to believe in the success of democracy 
in finding a fair and equitable way of dealing with the issues 
facing it. Assuredly we can have no greater faith in the 
despotisms or dictatorships. 

In the next place many raise a question whether on the one 
hand warring, selfish interests do not dominate our social 
and political life, not only making it impossible to consider 
the common zeal, but resulting inevitably in one or another 
faction securing control for a shorter or longer time with 
a public-be-damned attitude. Again the problem is expressed 
as the inability of mankind in general to be greatly enamored 
of abstract justice or the common welfare. As a result, they 
argue, some selfish demagogue, someone seeking power; some 
dynamic character, dramatizing himself, speaking half truths, 
appealing to passion—some Huey Long, some Aaron Burr— 
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not to mention well known men now living—may seize 
power, twart the avowed purposes of a democratic people 
and even make himself dictator. Again I have to say these 
are great dangers and if that is the correct interpretation 
of them a democracy, our democracy must fail. Whenever 
we reach the stage where legislators and the people who 
choose them have neither the vision to see the welfare of 
the people clearly nor the fortitude to labor incessantly for 
that purpose, then we may completely despair. In our dark- 
est moments we think we have drifted to that abyss. How- 
ever, it may not be out of place to point out that while 
there is incessant danger from demagogues and from those 
whose purposes they serve, there are Roosevelts and Church- 
ills who dramatize themselves; that while public opinion 
forces a Churchill or a Roosevelt to alter policies, shuffle 
and reshuffle cabinets and will displace them, as it has other 
men, for new favorites, only the assasins bullet or a bloody 
revolution can get rid of a Hitler or a Mussolini. The fact 
that we have found a measurable success in keeping the com- 
mon good in mind in the past; have awakened in time to 
prevent the demagogues from gaining too much power, the 
isms from engulfing us is at least some assurance that we 
can do so in the future. 

A third and greater danger is that we think that freedom 
and equality, twin slogans of our democracy, refer to an 
outer environment whereas they refer primarily and funda- 
mentally to the inner life. “I am not saying that the outer 
should be ignored. Rather it must be the servant of the inner 
and to this end it must be whipped into such shape and be- 
havior that its service will be adequate and dependable.” The 
external world may be so ordered that the free development 
of the inner life is easier or more difficult but the purpose 
of our concern about the political, economic, and educational 
institutions, about law and order is not to make farmers 
happy or workers secure, not even to burden every one with 
a load of all the gadgets and trinkets an industry can 
create even if that be falsely called a high standard of living 
or the “American Way.” Its purpose is to set free the mind 
of man. “Eternal hostility to every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” If that is our oath, our passion, de- 
mocracy will weather all storms. 

Yes, American democracy has a moral mission in the 
world. We may have lost sight of it in our crazy infatua- 
tion for money and power, in the sloth and ease that has 
possessed our people; in the numbering and deadening effect 
of wide spread poverty; in the internecine strife of capital 
and labor. ‘That mission must be revitalized, made real 
to every person, to all groups of people if our democracy 
is to survive. 

I place then these two as the essential characteristics of 
American democracy, namely: the tentative, experimental, 
way in which we deal with all questions and the sense of a 
moral mission which dominates our democracy now as it 
has in the past. These are the intellectual and moral con- 
cepts of democracy without which all its forms and practices 
have no meaning and no permanence. 

All means of education, whether public or private, 
whether elementary or collegiate, whether home or school, 
whether pulpit or press, must be geared to the common task 
of impressing on every person the ideals of democracy :— 
The progressive perfectibility of man and his society where- 
in there shall be achieved that equality and freedom long 
dreamed of as man’s ideal—equality of opportunity calcu- 
lated to unleash and give creative development to man’s 
intellect and spirit and freedom and security—the only 
freedom or security he can have or use—to work out his 
individual and social salvation under the discipline of moral 
law. 
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To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 
the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 

It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 
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